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r Western Kentucky State Teachers College 7 


Bowling Green - - Kentucky 








AIR VIEW OF COLLEGE HEIGHTS 
The Physical Education Building, the Kentucky Building, and Swimming Pool 
are not shown in this picture 


T wenty-Fifth Anniversary and Home Coming 


HE Western Kentucky Teachers College celebrates on November 

5-6-7, 1931, its achievement of a quarter of a century of service 
to education and dedicates with formal ceremony its intellectual and 
physical equipment to the improvement of education in the common- 
wealth. 

To these programs the citizenship of Kentucky generally is invited, 
and particularly the alumni of the college, for whom these programs 
with supplementary features will be offered as the home coming of 1931, 

An unusual program is being arranged and will be announced later. 
Some of the great citizens of America will participate in the exercises. 
The program will begin on Thursday morning, November 5, and close 
with a football game between Western and Miami University of Florida 
on Saturday afternoon, November 7. This program was originally 
scheduled for October 29-30-31, but has been changed to the above date. 





FRESHMAN DAYS | 


College Freshmen who have not previously registered at Western and who expect to 
be in attendance in the fall should be present on Friday and Saturday, September 18 and 19. | 
These days are designated as Freshman Days and every Freshman is expected to be present | 
in Van Meter Hall at 9:30 on Friday morning, September 18. There will be something 
planned for the Freshmen from 9:30 on Friday, September 18, until Monday morning, 
September 21, which is the date for General Registration. The Faculty will be on the 
campus to extend a hearty welcome and assist in every possible way. 








THE REGULAR FALL SESSION OF WESTERN BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1931. PERSONS 
DESIRING FURTHER INFORMATION SHOULD WRITE FOR THE NEW CATALOG AND A 
RECENT ISSUE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS. 


Address: H. H. CHERRY, President 


Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
C Bowling Green, Kentucky 
6) 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Richmond, Kentucky 


Announcing the Reorganization of the 
Department of Art 


Beginning with the opening of the fall semester, September 21, 
the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College will offer a new and 
enlarged art curriculum. Two new instructors will be added to the 
Art Department this year. Miss Eleanor Mebane, A. B., M. A.; and 
Miss Allie J. Fowler, B. S., M. A., are the new instructors in this 
department. Miss Maude Gibson, for many years instructor of art at 
Eastern, will continue in that capacity. 

Prospective students interested in art may obtain full information 
concerning the new courses to be offered in this department by address- 
ing Dr. W. C. Jones, Chairman Curriculum Committee. 











VIEW OF THE CAMPUS IN AUTUMN, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


Experimental Curricula 


Eastern has recently published a bulletin containing experimental 
curricula to assist prospective students in planning their program of 
studies. Suggested curricula for majors and minors in all departments 
of instruction are included in this bulletin. It is furnished only on 
request to those planning to enter Eastern. If you are interested, 


write for it. 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 








SECOND SEMESTER OPENS FEBRUARY 1 
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What Is A Teacher 
Supposed To Know? 


The Magazine Education (Boston) Replies: 


“Teachers are supposed to be encyclopedic. They can never 
foresee the questions, common or extraordinary, which will be 
sprung upon them. It is humiliating to confess ignorance. No 
one likes to do so, and in the case of the teacher it often hurts her 
influence. With this splendid set of books at hand, the teacher 
is forearmed.” 


Although $60.00 or $90.00 a month may satisfy some teachers 
there are tens of thousands of school positions which pay two, 
three and four times this salary. The ambitious teacher con- 
stantly prepares herself for and works toward such a position. 


Heed the mature advice given above. Every college and normal 
school imparts knowledge of modern methods, but these methods 
cannot be employed successfully without the necessary materials. 
The newer methods of instruction, whether by “project,’’ or 
“unit,” or “activity,” require just such material as THE New 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia provides in unlimited quantity. 


New Edition 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 





12 Volumes and Study Guide THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


9,200 Pages 


Published by W. F. Quarrie & Company, Dept. 129C 
154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


14,000 Illustrations Without obligation, please send me prices, terms, complete information 


about THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia. 


Classroom material for every 


subject of the elementary and Name 








high school curriculum. 


Write Today for complete in- Home Address 








formation, prices and easy 


terms. Use this coupon or 


School Address... 





send a personal letter. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
CERTIFICATION 


Elsewhere in the JOURNAL will be found 
an article by Mr. Warren Peyton on ‘“‘The 
Problem of Certification in Kentucky.” 
Every person belonging to the Kentucky 
Education Association should read this 
article and should interpret its results to the 
citizens of his community. The next 
Legislature is going to be asked to raise the 
qualifications for certificates in Kentucky. 
We have delayed this request far too long 
now. Mr. Peyton has analyzed the situa- 
tion in a careful, thorough-going way. 

This is the first of a series of articles he 
will contribute to the SCHOOL JOURNAL this 
tall. Read his articles, save your JOURNALS 
and get a clear conception of what our 
problem of certification is at the present 
time. 


WORKING YOUR PLAN 


On page 13 of this JoURNAL will be 
found an article by Mr. Robert E. Sharon, 
superintendent of Pendleton County 
schools, on ‘‘Working Your Plan.’ This 
article might very well be headed ‘‘Catching 
Up with Progress.” 

Mr. Sharon says, ‘‘many of our counties 
are a decade or more behind the educational 
programs of other counties. In such a 
retarded county, progress can be made 
rather rapidly and still be within the 
bounds of safety. Over-caution has been 
the cause of much educational retardation; 
over-boldness may be the means of gaining 
back some of the lost ground. It is better 
to sin on the side of too-rapid progress than 
to sleep through opportunities.” 

This is an excellent statement. Some of 
our counties have been ultraconservative 
in their programs of education. Others 
have been seriously handicapped because 
of financial conditions. This is the time 
when courage is needed, but courage 
without careful planning cannot lead us to 
the goals we desire. Read Mr. Sharon’s 
article. It tells a good story of educational 
progress and tells it in an interesting way. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE AND 
RURAL EDUCATION 


On page 40 of this JOURNAL will be 
found an article on ‘‘What Teachers Col- 
leges Can Do for Rural. Education in the 
Next Ten Years,” by President John 
Howard Payne of Morehead State Teachers 
College. President Payne’s article, which 
was read at thé Conference on Rural 
Education in connection with the National 


. Education Association in Los Angeles in 


July, attracted nation-wide attention. 
Every member of the Kentucky Education 
Association should read this article. 


The following statement in his article 
made a wider appeal to newspapers in the 
nation than perhaps any other statement: 
“All that is necessary in breaking down the 
prejudice against the county is to make 
living conditions more attractive. When 
we put highways, telephones, electric 
lights, hot water, bathtubs, and radios into 
the country, it will be even more desirable 
to live there than in the city.”’ 


SIXTY CENTS BUYS ONE DAY’S 
EDUCATION FOR CITY CHILD 


Sixty cents, the price of a pound of candy 
or a single golf ball, buys one day’s educa- 
tion for a child in the average city public 
school. 

This fact is disclosed by the figures 
presented in ‘‘Per Capita Costs in City 
Schools,” a biennial study prepared by the 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior. Statistics from a representative 
group of American cities show that the total 
average annual cost per child for teacher’s 
services for nine months, for heat, janitor 
service, and, in most instances, school 
supplics, books, and library facilities, is 
$108.87. 

Since instruction costs, which include 
teachers’ salaries, books, and the library, 
make up three-fourths of total school costs, 
the city child gets the service of trained 
teachers and useful textbooks for approxi- 
mately 47 cents per day or 8 cents per hour, 
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A MESSAGE FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


The Kentucky Education Association 
with its 13,000 members should be the 
most potent force in the State in developing 
our educational policies. At all times 
there should be sympathetic contact 
between it and the Department of Educa- 
tion, and it is our purpose to co-operate 
with the State Department in our legisla- 
tive program. 


Our State has made great advancement 
educationally but we have a long way yet 
to go before we become the leader we 
deserve to be among the states. Kentucky 
has natural resources almost unlimited. 
(Read Kentucky Progress Magazine for this 
information). We have men and women 
of ability, well trained and progressive. 
We have children of splendid native intel- 
ligence. We need the wholehearted sup- 
port of our leaders, and the co-operation 
of the teachers in developing the program 
before us. This being the year when the 
General Assembly meets, more than ever 
do we need the support of every teacher 
and administrator. 


The program as adopted at the annual 
meeting of Kentucky Education Asscocia- 
tion in April must be presented to the 


public. Please refer to the May issue of 
the Kentucky SCHOOL JOURNAL—re-read 
the complete report of the Legislative 
Committee, the Committee on Research 
and the report of the Resolution Com- 
mittee. It is the purpose of Kentucky 
Education Association to have enacted 
into law the five measures recommended 
at this meeting— 


1. Strengthen the County School Admin- 
istration Law. 

2. Recodify 
Laws. 

3. Revise our Certification Law. 

4. Provide finances for Free Textbooks. 


5. Enact a law creating an appointive 
State Board of Education. 


and clarify the School 


These five measures were unanimously 
adopted at this meeting. Our State needs 
these laws. The Board of Directors and 
Legislative Committee cannot secure this 
legislation without the enthusiastic support 
of the teachers and administrators. Now 


is the time to get-busy with your Senator 
and Representative and sell this program 
before the Assembly meets. 


Nearly every teacher in Kentucky will 
be in one of the ten District Associations. 
It is necessary to spend much time on 
these matters at these meetings. 


In 1930, seventy-nine counties enrolled 
one hundred per cent in Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. Many of the other 
forty-one enrolled almost one hundred 
percent. It would bea great step forward 
in our educational influence if every 
teacher in Kentucky would become a 
member of Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, and become a regular reader of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. This Jour- 
NAL is worth much more than the cost of 
enrollment in Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. If you desire to be a progressive 
teacher you should be a regular reader of 
educational! journals and this is one of the 
very best. 

As a matter of encouragement to others, 
the sooner cities and counties report one 
hundred per cent enrollment, the better 
it will be for our educational program. 
Already a large number of counties and 
cities have reported the hundred per cent 
pledge. Will you show your interest and 
loyalty to the great cause of education 
by at once notifying us that we may count 
on your support. 

Yours, for ‘‘An equal educational oppor- 
tunity for every child in Kentucky.” 

J. W. BRADNER. 


A CORRECTION 


In an editorial in the May issue of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
was given credit for compiling data con- 
cerning enrollments in state teachers’ 
colleges in the United States. These data 
were collected by the students in a class in 
Teachers’ College Administration, taught 
by Dr. A. L. Crabb of Peabody College. 
Dr. Crabb is a regular contributor to the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL and always 
takes an opportunity to send to the 
JOURNAL any material which he thinks 
would be of interest to its readers. 





Window Shades 


PREPARED BY J. W. BROOKER, 


Director School Buildings and Grounds 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


In any classroom the control of the light 
entering the room is dependent, in the 
main, upon four factors: (1) The number, 
size and arrangement of the windows; 
(2) the freedom from shadows of trees, 
nearby buildings and high horizon line due 
to hills or mountains; (3) the kind of window 
shades used; and (4) the adjustment of the 
shades to meet the needs of the children 
when seated at their desks. 


The first and second of these factors 
depend upon the location of the school 
building and the orientation of the class- 
rooms; the third upon the equipment; and 
the fourth upon the proper use of the 
shades. The first two factors should be 
cared for when the building is planned 
while the third factor is one for the Board 
of Education to decide and the fourth 
factor is usually left to the teachers and 
janitors under the direction of the superin- 
tendent and the principal. 


It is the purpose of this article to offer a 
few suggestious about the selection of 
window shades and the adjustment of 
window shades for classroom use. 

The primary purpose of the window 
shade in so far as the classroom is con- 
cerned, is to prevent direct sunlight from 
falling on the desk-tops and at the same 
time permit the maximum amount of light 
to enter, thus causing a reasonable amount 
of uniformity of illumination throughout 
the room. In order to serve this purpose 
the window shades should be made of 
material that is partially translucent and 
yet sufficiently opaque to prevent glare 
from direct sunshine. In the second place, 
they should be adjustable to all parts of 
the window freely and easily. 


The old type opaque shade fastened at 
the top of the window and made to pull 
down does not meet this latter requirement 
and is to be condemned for use in class- 
rooms. Such shades cut off the top 
portions of the windows whence the best 
illumination is secured and thus render the 


light entirely inadequate for those sitting 
farthest from the window. It is also almost 
impossible to ventilate satisfactorily from 
the top of the window with this kind of 
shade. 

There are, however, two ways of meeting 
these conditions: (1) have two shades for 
each window, each fastened near the center, 
one to draw up and the other to pull down 
as conditions demand; (2) have a shade 
which may be shifted from the top to the 
bottom or from the bottom to the top or 
to any part of the window. The latter 
type has two advantages over the double 
roll shade: In the first place, it is more 
economical since but one shade and one 
roller is needed per window; and secondly 
such a shade may be placed on just the 
portion of the window from which the 
direct sunlight is to be excluded. There 
are shades of this latter type now on the 
market and they are to be preferred for use 
in classrooms. 

One of the oldest and most satisfactory 
types of adjustable shades is the kind 
which is fastened to pulleys at the top of 
the window, the entire shade and roller 
being movable up and down the window. 
Because of its simplicity and reasonable 
cost this shade has proven very popular. 


Another modern shade is the type which 
has no rollers but operates by gravity and 
may be either raised from the bottom or 
lowered from the top along taut brass guide 
wires which are run from the top to the 
bottom of the window along either side. 
These wires hold the shade in place and 
prevent it from flopping and blowing about 
when the windows are open for ventilation. 
This feature is afforded by no other shade. 


Still another shade is the adjustable one 
with the roller at the bottom of the window. 
This shade may be raised from the bottom 
at the same time it is being lowered from 
the top and is adjusted to any part of the 
window by means of a single control cord. 


The adjustable folding shade is another 
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type that has been on the market for many 
years and is less expensive than the roller 
shade mentioned above. 


Any of these shades, if properly adjusted, 
meets the problem of controlling the light 
entering the classroom with a high degree 
of satisfaction. None of them is foolproof 
or incapable of being rendered unfit for use 
by careless handling. It is the duty of the 
Board of Education to examine carefully 
these various types of window shades and 
to select the one that will best serve its 
purpose. Each classroom should be 
equipped with the best shades available 
regardless of price. When the eyesight 
and health of theschool children are at stake 
nothing less than the very best obtainable 
should be considered. 

Because of the importance of proper 
lighting and the great danger of eyestrain 
unless there is sufficient and well controlled 
light, the teacher should supervise the 
handling of the shades even though it 
requires the sacrifice of a little time from 
her regular routine of work. The teacher, 
it is true, may be working under adverse 
conditions, but even the poorest conditions 


may be materially improved by the use 
of proper shades and their correct handling. 


Following are a few suggestions for 
the teacher in the use of the window shade: 

1. Where possible the window shade 
should be regulated to get the maximum 
amount of light from the top of the window. 
One foot of space at the top of the window 
gives more light on the far side of the room 
than is received from the entire lower half 
of the window. 

2. The direct rays of sunlight must be 
kept from shining upon the desk-tops or in 
the faces of the pupils. 

3. Broken shades and shades that will 
not work properly should be reported to 
the principal or superintendent at once. 
The teacher should insist that they be 
immediately repaired. 

4. All the windows should be left 
unshaded outside of class hours. This will 
permit the sunlight to enter and disinfect 
the room. 

5. The window shades should be raised 
after all danger of direct sunlight is over 
and the windows left unshaded until 
troubled by the sun the next day. For 
example, in rooms opening toward the east, 
the shades should be drawn at the opening 
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of school in the morning so as to prevent 
the direct sunlight from falling on the desk- 
tops and then when all danger of direct 
sunlight is over, which will usually be by 
about ten or eleven o’clock in the morning, 
depending upon the latitude and season, 
they should be raised and left up until the 
next morning. 


In rooms opening toward the west the 
windows should be left unshaded until in 
the afternoon when the sunlight begins to 
enter the room. The shades should then 
be adjusted to exclude the direct sunlight 
where desired until the close of school when 
the teacher should see that all window 
shades are raised and the windows left 
uncovered to permit the sunlight to enter 
the room for the remainder of the afternoon. 
Sunlight is the best disinfectant known 
and one or two hours of good sunlight in 
the room in the afternoon after school hours 
is better than any artificial disinfectant 
that one could use. Because rooms with 
west orientation have the benefit of this 
hour or two of wholesome sunshine is one 
of the reasons that classrooms opening in 
this direction are desirable. 

Classrooms with south orientation are 
the most difficult in which to readily con- 
trol the light. Consequently if such rooms 
must be used for regular classwork they 
should be equipped with the best and most 
adjustable shades available. Even with 
proper shades the teacher must be alert 
to see that only that portion of the window 
is shaded from which it is necessary to 
exclude the sunlight. This is necessary to 
get the maximum amount of light into the 
room for the benefit of those sitting 
farthest from the window. In this in- 
stance, as in all cases, the teacher should 
see that the shades are all raised and the 
windows left unshaded outside of school 
hours. 

Classrooms opening toward the north 
have no need of shades and under no 
circumstances should they be provided. 
This will not only result in the saving of 
several dollars to the taxpayers but it will 
also remove the temptation of having the 
shades to play with and possibly pull down 
with resulting injurious effect upon the 
light in the room. 

The janitor should be taught to be on the 
lookout for drawn shades and if such are 
found to raise them at the time he does his 
cleaning after school in the afternoon. 


KENTUCKY CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
LIBRARY EXTENSION 
COMMITTEE 


By BERNICE W. BELL, Chairman 


The purpose of the Library Extension 
Committee during 1931 shall be: 


1. To plan a program to acquaint the 
public with the important role public and 
school libraries have in the modern educa- 
tional program, emphasis to be laid on the 
fact that libraries are essential to the 
educational and social life of thecommunity. 


2. To conduct intensive work in two 
selected counties for the establishment of 
two demonstration libraries. 


MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


Miss Lena B. Noficer, 
Library Extension Kentucky 
mission. 


Secretary and Director of 
Library Com- 


Miss Virginia Belcher, Chairman of Library Exten- 
sion Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Suda E. Butler, Jefferson County School 
Supervisor. 


Mr. R. E. Jaggers, Supervisor of Rural Elementary 
Schools of Kentucky. 


Mr. Wellington Patrick, Department of University 
Extension University of Kentucky. 


Mrs. E. Hugh Morris, President of the League of 
Women Voters. 


Mr. R. E. Williams, Secretary of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 


Mrs. May M. Currey, President of the Kentucky 
Library Association. 


A LuNCHEON MEETING will be held during the 
Kentucky Library Association Conference. 


Place—French Village, Heyburn Building. 
Time—Friday, October 16th, 12:15 to 2:30 P. M. 


All members of the Committee are urged to send 
in topics for general discussion not later than 
September 15th. The suggested topics will be 
mailed to members of the Committee. 


Mr. Harold F. Brigham, Librarian of the Louisville 
Free Public Library, will give a talk on County 
libraries. 
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WORKING YOUR PLAN 


By Ropert E. SHARON, 


Superintendent Pendleton County Schools 


Often, it seems, superintendents and 
hoard members make a mistake by being 
too cautious in executing their program of 
educational improvement. ‘Be careful 
and don’t go too fast!’ ‘‘You must not get 
ahead of your people,” is the advice which 
seems to be accepted as sound philosophy 
byall. Instructors in colleges of education, 
board members, superintendents, patrons, 
all of them interested in making progress— 
insist that progress must be made slowly. 


Apparently those in command of the 
educational policies of the county schools of 
Kentucky have been mindful of this 
cautious measure. One need have little 
fear of lying down for a nap in some of the 
counties of Kentucky lest the charging 
wheels of educational progress run over him. 
One might, indeed, take a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep and still be in little danger. 


Many of our counties are a decade or 
more behind the educational programs of 
other counties. In such a retarded county, 
progress can be made rather rapidly and 
still be within the bounds of safety. Over- 
caution has been the cause of much 
educational retardation; over-boldness may 
be the means of gaining back some of the 
lost ground. It is better to sin on the side 
of too rapid progress than to sleep through 
opportunities. 


The superintendent should spare no 
effort to see that his policies regarding the 
educational development of his county are 


sound. He should consult with the State 
authorities. He should study what others 
have done. He should consult with the 


leading citizens of his county (diplomatic- 
ally). He should keep his board informed; 
and likewise he should inform his public 
and use legitimate publicity to further his 
plans. 


After being reasonably sure that the 
policies are sound, the superintendent and 
his board should put them into effect as 
rapidly as possible. One good consolidated 


school in reality is worth a dozen on paper. 
And one such school will do more to ‘‘sell’”’ 
the idea of good schools to a community 
than all of the propaganda and mass 


meetings in the world. Good schools breed 
good schools. You cannot fight ignorance 
by perpetuating it. 

If we have planned our work carefully 
we should not be afraid to work our plan 
zealously. The average citizen may be . 
expected to take hold of new ideas slowly, 
yet ninety per cent of them will admit that 
they were wrong when you show them. 

A good salesman must “‘believe” in his 
goods. Likewise a good superintendent 
must have confidence in the policies which 
he proposes—so much confidence that he 
is willing to put them into effect coura- 
geously, always daring to believe that good 
schools once established will speak for 
themselves. 

To illustrate, let us take an example from 
Pendleton County. In the fall of 1930 
the County Board of Education passed an 
order to consolidate four small rural schools 
with the Morgan graded and high school. 
(The Morgan school had on the previous 
month become a part of the county school 
system, having been formerly an indepen- 
dent graded school district.) 


The policy of the County Board of 
Education to make Morgan the center of a 
consolidated area marked a radical change 
from previous policies and was bitterly 
opposed by the districts concerned. So 
intense was the feeling that one district 
filed suit to retain its little school. Patrons 
declared firmly that their children should 
not set foot inside a school bus. Every 
objection that has ever been mustered 
against such a move was brought forth. 


The board, unswerved in its purpose, 
went on with its plans and transported the 
little schools into the consolidated center. 
In less than a month the patrons were 
reconciled to the change. In fact, most 
of them were enthusiastic in their praise of 
“the better way.’’ One of the men whose 
name was on the petition bringing suit 
against the County Board of Education to 
retain the little school actually came to the 
superintendent before the day of the trial 
and said that he hoped the School Board 
would win because he already saw the 
advantages of the consolidated school. 


Another patron from one of the little 
districts concerned, on the same day, said 
to the superintendent, “I opposed the 
transportation of our little school into 
Morgan, but now I realize what a fool I was. 
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Our little girl (he has one child in school) 
gets on the bus at our gate in the morning 
and in the afternoon she gets off without 
even getting her shoes wet, while before 
she had to walk a mile to school and back 
_again each day. There is only one com- 
plaint I have,” he added, ‘‘and that is, I 
can’t keep my little girl at home. She 
wants to go even when she is sick.”’ 

The children will ‘‘sell’’ the good school 
to their parents; but they can’t do it unless 
the good school has been provided. If 
board members and superintendents would 
have more confidence in their policies and 
would dare to DO as well as PLAN, then 
real progress would be made. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY, OCTOBER 
30th to 31st. 
The Eighth Annual Educational Con- 
ference will be held at the University of 
Kentucky on the usual dates, the last 


Friday and Saturday in October, which this 
year fall on October 30th and 31st. 


The University this year will at the time 
of holding its Educational Conference 
dedicate approximately $750,000 worth of 
new buildings. The new library building 
costing more than $400,000, will be dedi- 
cated on the afternoon of October 30th. 
Dr. John H. Finley, former commissioner 
of education in New York State, now 
editorial writer for the New York Times, 
will be the speaker on this occasion. 


In addition to Dr. Finley, such men as 
Dr. William S. Gray of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Joseph Roemer of Peabody 
College, Nashville, and Dr. Ernest Horn 
of the University of Iowa will appear on 
the program. 


The program this year will be built 
around new movements in education, 
including the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels. This promises to be one of 
the most interesting conferences ever held 
at the University. 
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Life’s Most Liquid Asset---Health 


By R. G. LELAND, A.B., M.D. 


Director Bureau of Medical Economics American Medical Association 


Physical imperfections and disease siill 
play an unnecessarily large role among the 
factors which handicap our youth. For 
the last half century science has made 
rapid and tremendous strides in revealing 
causes of disease and methods of over- 
coming physical handicaps. However, not- 
withstanding undeniable benefits awaiting 
those who might avail themselves of both 
curative and preventive medical measures, 
there is an altogether too widespread 
indifference on the part of many parents 
to assume responsibility for the health 
development of their children. 

We may safely assume that much of the 
indifference to health is due to lack of infor- 
mation or unwillingness to learn, although 
the efforts during recent years to present 
to the public authoritative information 
concerning health and disease have been 
manifold. In some fields these efforts 
have been productive of remarkable gains, 
in others little or no progress has been 
apparent. 


HEALTH Is THE Most IMPORTANT 
OBJECTIVE 


Health is now placed above all other 
objectives in practically all school programs. 
The educational system is justified in its 
attitude toward health when one considers 
the extent and diversity of health impair- 
ments among the school population. It is 
reliably stated that 750 to 850 of every 
1,000 children on entrance to school have 
disease or defects of the teeth. This 
means that altogether too many children 
present, on entrance to school, evidence 
either of having had improper nutrition or 
some serious infection or of neglected dental 
care. Defective, diseased teeth are un- 
sightly, insanitary, and dangerous to health. 
The imperfections and ugly, irregular 


arrangement of the permanent teeth are 
too often due to the same causes which oper- 
ated toproducedefects and disease of the first 
set. It is not improbable that many cases 


of organic disease found in the men of 
military age during the draft examinations 
had their origin in bacterial seed sown 
through carious teeth of childhood. 


PERFECT OR CORRECTED VISION Is 
ESSENTIAL TO GooD SCHOOL WORK 


Visual defects among school children are 
seldom reported as less than 120 per 1,000. 
Defective hearing is found in numbers 
varying from 10 to 100 per 1,000 children. 
Such children are often dubbed as mental 
defectives and are thusunfairly stigmatized. 
Appropriate examinations to determine 
their acuity of vision and hearing and the 
application of correct remedial measures 
would in most instances restore these 
children to their proper place in competition 
with children of otherwise average physical 
and mental faculties. 


DISEASED ToNsILS MAy BE DANGEROUS 


Diseased tonsils constitute one of the 
most fruitful sources of possible permanent 
damage to children. From 70 to 250 
school children per 1,000 are found to have 
defective or diseased tonsils warranting 
removal. It appears that repeated sore 
throats, rheumatic fever, and cardiac 
diseases are frequently associated with 
diseased tonsils. 


UNDERWEIGHT AND MALNUTRITION 
ARE Not SYNONYMOUS 


Since weighing and measuring of school 
children has become a “rule of thumb” 
procedure in most school systems, the 
detection of actual undernourishment has, 
by this method, been very inaccurately 
accomplished; at times this practice fol- 
lowed blindly and rigidly has resulted in 
both injustice to individuals and failure to 
place nutrition teaching and practice in 
the schools on a proper basis. It is to be 
hoped that more accurate methods recently 
developed as a result of some modern 
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scientific procedures will soon be simplified 
and made available for universal use. It 
is known that the age-height-weight tables 
do not always apply; many children who 
do not fit these tables may be enjoying 
splendid health. Until a more accurate 
measure of nutrition, as indicated by height 
and weight, shall have been provided it is 
urged that age-height-weight tables be 
used with great caution. 


Thus, if space permitted, it would be 
possible to point out the incidence of all 
defects and diseases found in school children 
and to show to what extent the defects are 
correctible and the diseases are preventable. 


SCHOOL’S INTEREST IN CHILD'S 
HEALTH Is JUSTIFIED 


In the face of all the evidence of these 
handicapping influences which must have 
varying retarding effects upon children 
during that period of greatest potential 
development, and the apparent indifference 
to the health of their children evidenced 
by many parents, the educational system 
is justified in assuming some interest in the 
school child’s health and undertaking to 
bring about a greater parental responsi- 
bility for their children’s welfare. 


The medical profession and health offi- 
cials have for years plead for physical and 
mental perfection for children about to enter 
upon their educational career. It has been 
stated repeatedly that defects and disease 
have a certain relationship to retardation. 
It should follow that if neglect of health 
does contribute to retardation such repeat- 
ing of grades may add an undetermined 
economic burden to the school system. 
At present, however, we are without a 
scientific basis for assigning a definite cost 
to the school system of the retardation 
caused by physical defects and disease. 


HEALTH OF CHILD IS ESSENTIAL IN 
PREPARATION FOR LIFE’Ss WORK 


If we feel urged to show a practical 
interest in the child’s health for the sake 
of his scholastic attainments, we are 
justified in even a deeper concern in the 
child’s physical preparation for life. After 
all, the educational system is but an agency 
by which youth is introduced to some of 
the factors which are later to become 
helpful or deterrent influences in life. 


From the first grade to the fourth year 
in high school there is a tremendous loss 
in school population. With this imperfect 
and incomplete preparation many of these 
children seek employment at once, urged 
by the mere necessities of living. Com- 
petition for the best jobs becomes very 
keen and those with delicate physique, poor 
health, and no training in health habits, 
soon find themselves in the inevitable, 
vicious circle of continued poor health 
because of no money and unemployment 
because of ill health, and become the heavy 
economic burden upon society. 


ILLNESS AND PHysICAL DEFECTS 
OFTEN DEFEAT ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


Were it possible to know the extent to 
which neglect of defects and disease during 
childhood interferes with social and econom- 
ic independence during the productive 
years of life, our interest in the health of 
the child would doubtless be changed in 
degree rather than in nature. 


INTENSIVE Errorts TOWARD HEALTH 
PERFECTION SHOULD BE IN 
EARLY LIFE 


Therefore, since experience has shown 
that children about to enter school have a 
great variety of physical defects and 
diseases many of which are correctible and/ 
or preventable and since it is known that a 
very large percentage of children who 
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enter the first grade will never finish high 
school and since it appears that certain 
defects and diseases of childhood, if not 
corrected, arrested or prevented, may 
seriously interfere with the social and 
economic potential of the adult, therefore 
definite measures to improve the child’s 
physique and health should be applied as 
early as possible. 

Every possible effort of everyone con- 
cerned with the health of the child should 
be exerted to the end of convincing parents 
of their obligation to their children in this 
matter. 

HEALTH Is THE INDIVIDUAL’S 
GREATEST ASSET 

Altogether too many of our youth seem 
to be content with a minimum of educa- 
tional training, i.e., an attainment which 
falls below the full high school course. We 
should be deeply concerned lest these 
same youth develop a similar attitude 
toward health. It may be possible for an 
individual to “get by’? with a meager 
school experience, since the world requires 
an abundance of workers for whom a college 
course is not necessary. But although an 
honest, respectable, and comfortable living 
is possible of attainment without having 
had a college education, it is exceedingly 
dificult to provide a decent living and 
establish a financial reserve for the declin- 
ing years without continued health. 

Health, therefore, is a capital investment 
necessary to the efficient operation of every 
individual’s life; this capital investment 
must be established early in life (the 
physique of parents and grandparents often 
enhances the value or detracts from the 
health assets of the infant); during the 
pre-school and school life of the individual 
every ethical, reasonable and _ scientific 
means should be used to protect and 
enhance this, the child’s greatest asset— 
HEALTH. 


We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our 
hearts.— Ruskin. 








A PROGRAM OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION FOR KENTUCKY 
By J. W. BRADNER, President 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association, it was agreed that one of the 
greatest needs of education for Kentucky 
is a well-worked-out program of public 
education for the State, covering all phases 
of education from the kindergarten through 
the university. 

In order that this might be thoroughly 
worked out, it was decided to appoint a 
committee representing the various phases 
of education in the State; this committee 
to be instructed to make a thorough study 
of the problem, and present a tentative 
program to the Board of Directors as soon 
as possible, looking forward ultimately 
to a permanent program which will be 
worthy of our great State. 

In accordance with this plan, I am 
pleased to announce the following com- 
mittee: 


Frank L. McVey, Chairman, ; 
University of Kentucky.......... Lexington 


H. L. Donovan, Eastern Teachers 
College 

F. C. Grise, Western Teachers 
College 

W. J. Caplinger, Murray Teachers College. Murray 


Wm. H. Vaughn, Morehead Teachers 
Ca) | (= (Aaa re ara rae Pern Morehead 


Chas. J. Turck, Centre College 


J. W. Gaines, Bethel College 
for Women 


J. W. Cammack, Jr., 
Education 


E. F. Birckhead, Superintendent 
of Schools 


James B. Heird, County Superintendent 
of Schools 


Glenn Kendall, Elementary Principal... . 
Duke Young, High School Principal 


V. L. Christian, Superintendent 
of Schools 


Yancey Altsheler 


Richmond 


Bowling Green 


Danville 


Hopkinsville 
Department of 
Frankfort 


Winchester 


Versailles 
Louisville 
Frankfort 


Horse Cave 
Louisville 
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For Grades 9 and 10* 


ADVENTURE 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The first two volumes of Good Reading for High Schools by 
Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, and Elmer C. Stauffer. Adventure 
includes Kidnapped, The Lady of the Lake, Enoch Arden, and As 
You Like It—complete, and a wealth of shorter selections arranged by 
types. Achievement includes The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The 
House of Seven Gables, and Julius Caesar—complete; also five of the 
Idylls of the King, and a large number of shorter pieces. Unexcelled 
introductory notes and study helps. Beautifully illustrated. Ad- 
venture $1.44; Achievement $1.47, transportation at expense of 
purchaser. 


*There is no state adoption in literature for these grades. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 

















College division opens Sept. 14 


Students taking the 

Commercial Teacher Training, 
Accounting or Secretarial courses 
get college credits and positions 





No safer investment 





Our well-trained students get employment 
at good pay. Investigate this 


Attendance remains at high level 
Ask for information about degree courses _— 


Work accredited, expenses reasonable 
and employment desirable 


Bowling Green Business University, Inc. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


J.L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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The Problem of Certification 
in Kentucky 


By WARREN PEYTON, 
Director of Certification State Department of Education 


Data collected in the State Department 
of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky, indi- 
cate that there are 16,647 school positions 
in Kentucky for which certificates are 
required. To meet this demand, there were 
in effect July 1, 1931, 24,442 certificates of 
various Classes. 

The following table gives significant facts 
relative to certificates valid for use in the 
public schools of Kentucky during the 
ensuing year: 


Attention is called to the fact that there 
were 7,795 more certificates extant on 
July 1, 1931, than there were positions to 
be filled. To this number of living certif- 
icates, there will be added at least 1,500 
others issued during July and August of the 
present year which will make approximately 
26,000 certificates in effect when all the 
schools are in session September Ist. 

Do the above facts signify that Kentucky 
has a surplus of trained teachers for her 





NUMBER OF CERTIFICATES VALID IN KENTUCKY JULY 1, 1931 







































































| Based on | Based on | Based on | Based on | 
CLass Exam.| 8 Units |16Sm.Hrs.| 2 Yr. Col. | 4 Yr. Col. | Total 
e ; Stand. | 150 150 
Superintendent | 
Certificates Provis. 127 127 
High School Stand. 2163 sista 
Certificates Provis. 2137 2137 
Standard Elementary | Stand. 1061 1061 
College 1073 1073 
Normal School and __|_Stand- 2991 2991 
Teachers College 
Certificate. Col. Ele. 3724 3721 
Ad. Lifel 
Tch. Cols. 1594 1594 
Provis. 2485 2485 
Elementary Certificates} Nor. Prov.? 2167 2167 
Local 3093 3093 
Co. Life? 783 783 
ee Former St. Cert.4 320 320 
ssue 
St. Life? Sv 577 
Totals 4773 2167 6206 7910 3386 24442 

















1Tssued and extended for life by State Teachers College prior to 1928. 


2 Repealed. 


Acts Kentucky General Assembly 1930, Chapter 37, page 100. 


3 Extended for life on twenty years’ experience in teaching. 
4Eight-year State Certificates issued prior to July 1, 1924. 
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public elementary and public high schools? 
If the above table is analyzed carefully, 
this question cannot be answered uncondi- 
tionally in the affirmative. It discloses 
that 6,940 of the certificates indicated on 
the table have as basis of issue, eight units 
or less of high school training. It further 
discloses that 13,146 of these were issued 
upon basis of less than one year training 
above high school. Twenty-six states now 
require teachers to have one year or more 
of training above high school level in order 
to enter the profession of teaching and, 
within a year, regulations already set up 
will greatly increase the number of states 
that require one year or more beyond high 
school as prerequisite for securing teacher’s 
certificates. 


From a different point of view, it will be 
seen that 3,386 of the certificates shown 
on the table have as a basis of issue four 
years or more of college training. It is 
significant that there are less than 2,800 
public school positions classed as superin- 
tendencies and high school positions. In 
other words, all such positions could be 
filled by persons who hold certificates 


based upon four years of college training 
and still have a surplus of approximately 


600 holders of such certificates. Another 
significant fact is that the number of 
certificates based upon two or more years 
of college amounts to 11,296 (7,910 plus 
3,386), which is 5,351 less than the number 
of certificates required to fill all public 
school positions in Kentucky. The number 
of certificates that have as basis of issuance 
two years of college or above is increasing 
rapidly. 

During the school year 1929-1930, there 
were 7,029 certificates issued or reissued. 
During the same period 1930-1931, the 
number of certificates issued or renewed 
was 7,608. With renewals based upon 
additional training as required under 
present laws, and with the greatly in- 
creased attendance in the State Teachers’ 
Colleges and private colleges, it is apparent 
that certificates based upon two years or 
more of training above high school gradua- 
tion will soon go beyond the number of 
public school positions to be filled. 


This table and the conditions mentioned 
are given in order to acquaint those 
engaged in education work and others 
interested in education with facts relative 
to one of the important phases of public 


—— 


school administration. From the facts 
disclosed, it is evident that Kentucky has 
a surplus ot persons holding certificates for 
filling public schoo! positions. If there is 
further progress in the line of preparing 
teachers for public school positions, it should 
be made in quality rather than quantity 
production. 


ONE PERSON IN SEVEN GRADUAT. 
ING FROM HIGH SCHOOL IN 
KENTUCKY 


By CArRsIE HAMMONDs, 


University of Kentucky 


The 8,497 pupils who completed four 
years Of high school in Kentucky in 1929, 
represent one-seventh of the number of 
children of beginning-school age twelve 
years before. 

From school reports alone it is impossible 
to arrive at such a fact. School reports 
give enrollment by grades but do not give 
the number of repeaters. It is misleading 
to most people to say that in Kentucky 
there were 142,570 pupils enrolled in the 
first grade in 1929 and that 8,497 pupils 
completed high school that year. It is 
rather natural to conclude from such a 
statement that only six per cent of the 
pupils are graduating from high school. 
Two errors are responsible for such a 
conclusion: (1) In assuming that pupils 
enrolled in the first grade are entering 
pupils; (2) in attempting to figure percent- 
age of graduation on the basis of pupils 
entering in 1929 rather than on the basis 
of pupils entering in 1917. 

How many children were of beginning- 
school age twelve years before 1929? 
According to the 1920 census (the nearest 
census to 1917) there were 117,842 children 
five and six years old in the State. There 
were, then, not more than one-half this 
number or 58,921 children of beginning- 
school age. The highest number of any 
one age reported attending school was 
51,754, for age of ten. 


In 1930, according to the last census, 
there were 316,231 children in the State 
five to nine years old, or 63,246 children in 
each one-year age group, assuming that 
each age group had the same number of 
children. The following enrollments by 
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a: Teachers Everywhere are Changing 
oe to THE GRADE TEACHER 
_.. FLORENCE HALE’S MAGAZINE 


The professional magazine for 
teachers of all grades 
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UBSCRIBE to THE GRADE TEACHER. You'll 
like it best for the same reasons other teachers do! 
More attractive—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. 
Always something new—something timely to add 
interest to teaching and make it more productive. 
Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent 





fo Abed : 
1920, and principal will approve. FLORENCE HALE, Editor 
r of Phenomenal Growth poh Hale is meee ay ane 
. P y experience to edit an educa- 
relive Since Florence Hale became Editor, THE GRADE vi} Geandeen. Ae coment Wd 
TEACHER circulation has grown by leapsand bounds elementary education for the 
«++ 34% last year! What other teachers’ State of Maine, she has taught 
sible magazine can show a like gain? The all the gr ootivong gre 
¥ reason? Because the Editor knows just dow Decorations and Borders? Is it Sand Y EARP ARP’: COEECIOES, OS REaC ee 
ort : ; vs : a “training in a State Normal 
Ss what you need and gives you just what. Table Designs, or Construction Work? Is it School. She has intimate firet- 
give ‘ou want Greeting and Place Cards, or Valentines? Pic- handctacwiad ac Ok teackions’ 
oo y y ” : ture Study or Creative Designs? In THE GRADE problems and ay ice weet 
ding Miss Hale knows and keeps in close TEACHER you'll find plenty of them all. sidan Sire hag iad dressed teaehs 
Icky personal touch with educators every- Sania ers’ meetings in three-fourths 
W where. She gets about all over the 1 of the states in the Union and 
th e country. She visits schools. She keeps What + your atin like ion to 1 Oe. in Canada. 
; >» tume ays an ageants? Puppet ows? : 
Ipils posted. No other Editor of a teachers Rhythmic and Folk Dances? Games? History, prot apse yy ng Fras 


magazine is so well informed. 


And wherever she goes, she is always thinking 
of YOU and how she can place at YOUR dis- 
posal, through THE GRADE TEACHER, any- 
thing new and helpful that comes her way. 


Miss Hale’s editorial policy is built around one 
major idea—the PRACTICAL HELPFUL- 
NESS OF THE GRADE TEACHER. 


Just $2.00 per year— 
$3.50 for two years. 
MAIL THE COUPON 


Everything a Modern, Progressive 
Teacher Needs 
THE GRADE TEACHER isa helpful teachers’ 


Geography and Travel Projects? Nature Study? 
here’s no end of fun and entertainment in 
carrying out Projects. With the aid of THE 
GRADE TEACHER you can successfully con- 
duct them all. 
You, Yourself! 


What about you? What do you most desire to 
find in a teachers’ magazine? Methods? You'll 
have the latest and best in all the elementary 
branches. Tests? Lots of them, for all grades and 
every subject—and mark this! . . . just how to 
make up your own. Stories? Plenty—short ones 
—the kind that children love. End hours of 
hunting in the library. Picture Study? The very 
best to be had! 


THE GRADE TEACHER offers you all this 
besides Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, 
Radio, Creative Design, Physical Training, 
Auditorium Work, Citizenship, Travel—all up- 
to-the-last-eminute pedagogically. 


Notebook’’, “Talking Togeth- 
er”, “Ask Florence Hale” and 
“The Teacher’s Bookshelf”. 
Thus she establishes close per- 
sonal relationship with her 
readers and places her wide, 
varied and practical experience 
at their disposal. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
e+e PAY LATER!!!... 


Atthe reasonable cost of $2.00 per year 
(10 issues) or $3.50 for 2 years, can 
you really afford to be without THE 
GRADE TEACHER? Join the thou- 
sands of other teachers who daily let 
this great educational magazine help 
them to better teachers. Use the 
convenient coupon when sending 
in your subscription. You have until 
November 5, 1931, to pay- 


magazine that really helps. There’s a use for it 
every day. It saves time, energy, tedious re- 
search and preparation. Feel secure in your 
position, with THE GRADE TEACHER al- 
ways ready to give you professional assistance. 
Here in convenient form is a vast storehouse 
of material readily adaptable for any teaching 
program. 


Picture and Poster Work 


What do your boys and girls most enjoy mak- 
ing? Is it Calendars, or Blackboard and Win- 


fe ee ee 
USE THIS COUPON— Pay November 5, 1931 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. P 
425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my year’s subscription to THE GRADE 
TEACHER beginning with the September issue. 
I inclose $2.00 to pay for this subscription or I agree 


Miss Grade Teacher to pay $2.00 on Nov. Sth, 1931. 


A HELPFUL TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE 
THAT REALLY HELPS! 
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Sept. 1930 | 





16 More in Preparation 


These new books all 

deal with the various 

phases of commercial 
education. 


Send to our nearest office for complete list 
of titles and prices. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
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grades are for the year ending June, 1929, 
and were taken from the 1930 Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


Total Enrolment for 
Kentucky, 1929 
LS) CS 
Second Grade 
Third Grade 
Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade......... 
Sixth Grade 
Seventh Grade 
Eighth Grade 


It is obvious from the report and from 
census figures that more than twice as 
many children were enrolled in the first 
grade as entered school for the first time 
in 1929. Not more than 63,246 children 
entered school for the first time in 1929. 
In the above list of enrollments it is neces- 
sary to read down well into the third grade 
before the number enrolled is as low as the 
number entering school for the first time. 

The number of high school graduates in 
1929 is 14.4 per cent of the number of 
children of a one-year age group in 1920. 
Thus in Kentucky one person out of seven 
is graduating from high school. 


THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


Increasing high school, college, and 
university attendance in summer gives 
renewed presage of the all-year school. 
Men, women, and youths beyond 16, 17, and 
18 are accustomed to work through all the 
year except for a brief vacation of two, 
three or four weeks. There is no sound 
reason for granting those who are at the 
work of studying cessation for three full 
months, in addition to the weekly and 
other holidays through the school year. 
Or, if the longer vacation must still be 
assured teachers, the vacations might be 
“staggered,” as is done at the University 
of Chicago and elsewhere. Some students 
might also find it more convenient to take 
vacations at other than summer seasons. 

Under an all-year program, the buildings, 
equipment, and grounds would not be 
empty for a considerable period every year. 
A smaller ‘plant’? would serve the same 
number of students distributed through 
the year instead of three-fourths of it. 
The difficulty would be, of course, to assure 
a fairly even “‘load” if freedom were given 
the pupils to select their seasons of attend- 
ance and vacation. But with the growing 
numbers taking work during the summer, 
experience may yet suggest a solution. 


From the point of view of teaching, a 
program in which daily recreation and 
study are co-ordinated would be superior 
to one in which for weeks and months 
there is neither instruction nor, for many at 
least, healthful recreation. For those who 
remain in cities, effort is made every year 
to secure for children the very recreational 
facilities that they would enjoy if the 
schools were in session. Physically as well 
as morally most of those, even of elemen- 
tary school age as well as the high school 
students, would be better off in the school 
buildings and in school gymnasiums and 
playgrounds than in the streets. 

As for college summer students, they 
are giving the institutions of higher 
learning the atmosphere of real universities 
in the eagerness of spirit with which the 
courses are generally pursued. New York 
with its great summer teaching centers 
is as Paris was at the time of the rise of the 
first universities, when the influx of 
students was so great that it was one of the 
causes which led Philip Augustus to enlarge 
the circumference of the city. —N. Y. Times. 
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Resolutions of the N. E. A. 
at Los Angeles 


The National Education Association, in 
its sixty-ninth annual convention in the 
city of Los Angeles, California, July 3, 
1931, reaffirms its belief that the founda- 
tion of the nation is the education of its 
youth and that a democracy can attain its 
full fruition only when each of its members 
is trained to the highest level of his intel- 
ligence. To this end the National Educa- 
tion Association commends to the nation 
thoughtful consideration of the following 
statements of policy: 


I. FINANCING THE SCHOOLS 


In the United States the continuous 
maintenance of an efficient public school 
system is fundamental. To cripple the 
schools financially, even for a year or two, 
means a serious loss in school morale, in 
educational leadership, in qualified teachers 
and in the quality of our future citizenship. 


The present economic depression should 
strengthen our determination to fit the new 
generation to solve future economic prob- 
lems. 


1. STATE AND EpucaATion: The state 
should provide from public funds a system 
of free schools extending from the kinder- 
garten through the university and open to 
every child. 

2. Taxes AND SCHOOL Support: Fi- 
nancing the public schools requires a system 
of taxation which is equitable, wide in its 
application, and which establishes a fair 
balance between direct and indirect taxes. 
Better support of progressive education is 
largely dependent upon the study and 
revision of our present tax systems. Con- 
tinued research should be made to find the 
best sources of support for schools. The 
National Education Association commends 
the study of school finance now being under- 
taken by the Office of Education under the 
authorization of Congress. Legislation 
initiating and revising systems of taxation 
which will provide adequate support for 
public schools should follow such findings. 

3. FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION: 
Funds should be provided by the Federal 
Government to assist the state in making 
available to every child a basic education, 


in equalizing educational opportunities, in 
meeting the many acute problems of rural 
education, and in preventing the interrup- 
tion of education during floods, droughts 
and other wide-spread emergencies. 

4. BUDGETS AND SALARIES: Realizing 
that education is the basis of our national 
wealth and of our economic and _ social 
stability, the National Education Associa- 
tion condemns ill-considered cuts in school 
budgets, reductions in teachers’ salaries or 
other shortsighted policies advocated be- 
cause of the present economic depression. 


II. CuRRICULA 


The curricula should take into account 
the aptitudes, attitudes, and abilities of 
individuals on the different levels of 
attainment and should provide opportuni- 
ties for training and growth in vocational 
and cultural subjects. 


1. HerattH Epucation: Adequate pro- 
vision should be made for physical and 
mental health in accordance with the con- 
clusions of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection—to the end 
that habits of clean and wholesome living 
may be developed in childhood and youth. 
Schools should continue to emphasize the 
evil effects on the human organism of 
alcohol and of tobacco and other narcotics. 


2. CHARACTER EpucaTIoN: Character 
formation should be a major objective in 
education. The activities of the school 
should be fully utilized for character- 
training and in securing law observance and 
intelligent participation in public affairs. 

3. Law OBSERVANCE: The National 
Education Association re-affirms its stand 
in favor of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
of the laws enacted thereunder. It urges 
their vigorous and impartial enforcement 
and pledges its support to an active educa- 
tional campaign in the schools in behalf of 
habits of living for which the Eighteenth 
Amendment stands. 

4. SpeciAL EpucatTion: The National 
Education Association believes that excep- 
tional and handicapped children should 
receive the special care that their condition 
requires. A survey by the Office of Educa- 
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tion as to the needs of these handicapped 
children would provide the basis for an 
adequate educational program. 

5. RurAL EpucaTtion: The National 
Education Association recognizes the neces- 
sity of providing educational opportunities 
for children in the rural communities equal 
to those provided for children in urban 
centers and the pressing need for a revision 
of the rural school curriculum to meet the 
needs of rural life today. The Association 
urges the government to make through the 
Office of Education a thorough study of 
rural education throughout the nation. 

6. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUID- 
ANCE: As a measure for the conservation 
of human energy, the National Education 
Association recommends that school pro- 


grams provide for vocational education and 
guidance, the study of occupations, and a 
placement service for those who leave 
school to become wage earners. 


7. ADULT EpucaTion: Ample oppor- 
tunities should be provided for adults to 
remedy deficiencies in their education, to 
develop personal talents, to improve their 
vocational efficiency, and to enrich the 
cultural aspects of life. 

8. EpucATION BY RApIo: The National 
Education Association believes that legisla- 
tion should be enacted which will safe- 
guard, for the uses of education and govern- 
ment, a reasonable share of the radio 
broadcasting channels of the United States. 


Il. 


The primary purpose of all education is 
to provide for the children of America the 
best possible training for good citizenship 
and for happy and successful living. Since 
this training depends almost entirely on the 
teachers, the fundamental thing in pro- 
viding adequate education is to set up 
conditions which will secure and train most 
effectively the best teachers. 


1. SranparDs: The National Educa- 
tion Association recommends that require- 


TEACHER WELFARE 


ments for beginning teachers be immedi- 
ately increased in all states. Trained 
teachers are now available in sufficient 
numbers to offer an unusual opportunity 
to reach the goal of four years’ training 
beyond the four-year high school—the 
minimum standard recommended by this 
association for all teachers. 

2. TEACHERS AND THE PROFESSION: All 
teachers, regardless of position or title, are 
workers ina common cause. The public as 
well as the teachers should be interested in 
improving the status of the profession 
through appropriate legislation and higher 
professional standards. The growing tend- 
ency to permit initiative and independent 
action by teachers is commendable. 

3. TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFI- 
CATION: Upon the preparation of each 
teacher depends the ultimate success of 
education. It is important that teacher 
training opportunities be adequate, rich in 
content, and practical in application. 

4. RETIREMENT SysTEms: Legislative 
provisions for sound teacher retirement 
systems are essential to efficiency in public 
school systems. 

5. SALARIES OF TEACHERS: The com- 
pensation of teaching should be adequate 
in order to attract and hold in the service 
men and women of marked ability and 
thorough training. 

6. TENURE OF SERVICE: The National 
Education Association believes teachers 
should hold their positions during compe- 
tence and good behavior. The Association 
favors the enactment of tenure laws which 
will protect teachers from discharge for 
political, personal, religious, or any unjust 
reasons, but which will not prevent the 
dismissal of teachers for incompetency, 
immorality, or unprofessional conduct. 


IV. FEDERAL RELATIONS 


Education is a state and local function. 
The product of education is good citizen- 
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ship, but citizenship is national, not local. 
The Federal Government is, therefore, 
vitally concerned in the product of edu- 
cation. . 

1. QUALIFICATIONS FOR CITIZENSHIP: 
The ability to read and write English 
understandingly and a general knowledge 
of the history and principles of the United 
States Government should be made quali- 
fications for citizenship. 


2. DEPARTMENT OF EpucaATion: The 
Federal Government should aid the states 
and localities to equalize educational 
opportunities through the dissemination 
of authentic information — scientifically 
evaluated by experts. This service can 
best be rendered by a department of 
education with a place in the Cabinet of 
the President. Until such a department is 
established, the National Education As- 
sociation recommends that the funds and 
authority of the Office of Education be 
materially augmented to the end that its 
efforts may be increasingly effective. 


V. EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Realizing that science and invention are 
every day bringing each nation closer and 
closer to its neighbors, we recognize the 
imperative need of a clear understanding 
of the problems of each nation by the people 
of every other nation, for the problems of 
one nation may vitally affect all nations. 

1. RELATIONS IN EpucaATION: We favor 
the exchange of students and professors, 
the formation of international education 
associations, and the holding of inter- 
national education conferences for all of 
these promote world understanding, friend- 
ship, co-operation, and peace. 





2. WoRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
Associations: The National Education 
Association commends the activities of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions and heartily endorses its program for 
world understanding as outlined in the 
Biennial Conference at Geneva in 1929. 

3. Pact oF PARIS AND THE WORLD 
Court: The National Education Associa- 
tion recommends that the Pact of Paris be 
taught in the schools and favors the 
accession of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
under the terms of the protocols now await- 
ing approval by the Senate of the United 
States. 


VI. OBSERVANCES 


The National Education Association 
urges the continued observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, and of International 
Good Will Day, May 18th. The Associa- 
tion recommends that the schools partici- 
pate in the nation-wide observance of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, and of the 150th anniversary 
of the surrender at Yorktown. 


To Los ANGELES 


The National Education Association 
acknowledges the many courtesies and the 
hospitality of the citizens of Los Angeles 
and sunny California. We extend our 
special thanks to Superintendent Bouelle, 
the educational staff of the city, the 
teachers and pupils, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the press, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Stations KFI and KHJ, and 
others who have co-operated in making 
successful the sixty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

JosEPH H. SAUNDERS, Chairman. 
Epiru LouIsE GROSVENOR, 
Secretary. 


Do not worry; eat three square meals a 
day; say your prayers; be courteous to your 
creditors; keep your digestion good; exer- 
cise; go slow and easy. Maybe there are 
other things that your special case re- 
quires to make you happy, but my friend, 
these, I reckon, will give you a good lift. 
—A braham Lincoln. 
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A DECADE OF EARLY KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAMS 


By A. L. CRABB, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The following programs of the Ken- 
tucky State Teachers Association, lately 
the Kentucky Education Association, indi- 
cate the content of the annual meetings 
from 1871 to 1881 inclusive. They are 
gathered from various sources, notably the 
reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. They are presented to 
indicate the professional tone of meetings 
held more than a half century ago, and the 
identity of those participating. 

Some notable names appear in these lists; 
Noble Butler, Henry S. Stanton, Noah K. 
Davis, W. H. Bartholomew, N. S. Shaler, 
James K. Patterson, Nathaniel Seeley, 
J. P. Wickersham, William F. Phelps. 
There seems to be no doubt that H. A. M. 
Henderson was by common consent the 
leader of the forces of public education in 
that day. Of the eleven meetings, he 


certainly appeared on the programs of 
six, perhaps seven. The Republican 
Banner, of Nashville, Tennessee, carried 
on January 21, 1875, this item: ‘“Superin- 
tendent H. A. M. Henderson of Kentucky 
delivered a lecture to the Tennessee 
Teachers Association. The lecture closed 
with a brilliant eulogy upon Woman, which 
could no more be reported than a shower of 
meteors could be photographed.”’ His Ken- 
tucky popularity must have been deserved. 
A. W. Mell, named on two programs, 
is still alive. 

These programs suggest the prevalence 
of a professional eagerness in the councils 
of the day. Though somewhat scrappy 
and fragmentary, one is somewhat inclined 
to find reassurance in the vitality of the 
questions they raise. 


Paris—1871 


“Best Method of 
Reynolds. 

“Particular Educational Wants of Kentucky’’—Hon. 
Z. F. Smith. 


Teaching Grammar’’—Mr. 


FRANKFORT—1872 


“Natural Punishments’’—G. E. Roberts. 
‘Technical Education in Our Schoo!s’”—J. A. Brown. 
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“Great Men Who Do Nothing’’—B. N. Graham. 

“Philosophy of Composition’’-—Noble Butler. 

“Primary Schools’—Hiram. Roberts. 

“Professions and Professors’ —E. M. Murch. 

‘Jacob Brown’’ (poem), Henry S. Stanton. 

“Natural Science in Public Schools’—W. H. 
Lockhart. 

‘Mental Science’—Mrs. N. S. Roberts. 

“Sunlight and Starlight’—W. J. Davis. 

“The Sphere of the Educated Woman’—Hon. 
H. A. M. Henderson. 

“Liberal Education’’—Noah K. Davis. 

“Malaria and Ozone’’—John Darby. 

“Geology of Kentucky”—J. B. Reynolds. 

“Penmanship”—W. H. Bartholomew. 

“How to Win the Confidence of Children”—T. J. 


Fish. 


WINCHESTER— 1873 


“The Work of the Year’’—Hon. H. A. M. Henderson. 

““Co-education of the Sexes” —W. S. Giltner. 

“Should Music Be Taught in the Public Schools?” 
—Round Table. 


FRANKFORT—1874 


“The Need of Intelligent Young Men to Aid in 
Geological Survey of Kentucky’’—N. S. Shaler. 

“Good Teachers, the Great Want’—Hon. H. A. M. 
Henderson. 

“Professional Education’’—Dr. Seeley. 

“Higher Education’”—James K. Patterson. 

“The Course of Inferior Colleges’—Colonel J. 
Stoddard Johnson. 

“Is the Time Ripe for Normal Schools?”’—Hon. Z. F. 
Smith. 


GLAsGcow—1875 
(Closing session held in Mammoth Cave.) 


“Special Advantages of College Training’’—President 
J. G. Wilson. 
“Common Sense in Teaching”—Wm. J. Davis. 
“The Recitation’’—George A. Chase. 
‘Graded Schools” (of Ohio) —John Hancock. 


BOWLING GREEN—1876 


“The Political Economy of Higher Education’— 
Hon. H. A. M. Henderson. 

“Normal Schools’—W. H. Bartholomew. 

“The Centennial”—J. W. Dodd. 

“Graded Schools’ —J. H. Gray and S. T. Lowry. 

| The Study of English’”’—E. S. Joynes (Vanderbilt). 

|. Reformatory Schools”—M. P. Caldwell. 

“Cc-ecucation of the Sexes’ —Colonel R. D. Allen 
ard Professor Stark. 


LouUISVILLE—1877 


The National Education. Association was sched- 
uled to meet one day later than the State Associa- 
tion so the program was brief. 


“A School Tax”—Hon. H. A. M. Henderson. 

“Common School Education in Pennsylvania’”’ 
—Superintendent Wickersham. 

“The Wisconsin uned of Training Teachers” 
—President W. F. Phelps. 





HARVEY CARDWELL 


Certified Public Accountant 
AND ASSOCIATES 
McDOWELL BLDG. LOUISVILLE, KY. 














SOMERSET 1878 


‘The Proper Use of ee Lge oe Day. 
‘*High Schools Are Necessary’’—J. V 

“‘Neatness in School W nol G. A. "ae 
“‘Examination Tests’—W. H. Jones. 


DANVILLE—1879 


““Neatness in School Work’’—B. D. Best. 

‘‘The Pedagogue’—A. W. Mell 

‘Interests and Usefulness of the Association’’—L. 
G. Marshall. 

‘*Summer Schools’—Kate Palmer. 

“Common School Training Demanded in America’’ 
—Maurice Kirby. 

“Needed Legislation’’—Hon. H. A. M. Henderson. 

‘*The Public School Teacher’’-—Dr. G. A. Chase. 

““The Products of Normal Schools’ —T. C. H. Vance. 


1880 


‘*Objects of the Association”—J. J. 
J. D. Pickett. 

‘“Education”—A. S. Berry. 

‘‘Compulsory Education’ _—J. F 

‘‘ Taxation for Education’ ams SL Losblies: 
““Normal Schools” —A. W. Mell. 

‘The Story of the Rocks’”—Major W. J. Davis. 

“Curriculum of Common Schools’”—A. T. Wiles. 

‘*Graded Schools’ —W. J. McCorathy. 


LEXINGTON 


Rucker and 


ELIZABETHTOWN— 1881 
No records of speakers. Only the topics are 
preserved. 


“‘Co-education; Denominational Colleges.” 
‘Moral Training; Methods of Teaching Reading.” 
“Use and Abuse of Textbooks.” 

“Compulsory Education.” 

‘*The Training of Women.” 





“The Library of Congress contains 
4,100,000 books, 70,000 bound volumes of 
newspapers, more than a million manu- 
scripts and transcripts, a million maps, and 
another million volumes, pamphlets, and 
pieces of sheet music. The annual acces- 
sion of books and pamphlets is about 
170,000. 

“Students, historians, journalists, and 
genealogists from all over the world come 
to seek information at this stupendous 
library. Accommodations have been made 
for about eight hundred and fifty readers, 
including twenty-three separate tables for 
research workers.’’— School Life. 
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WILLIs A. SUTTON 


Retiring President National 
Education Association 


FLORENCE HALE 
President Naiional Education 
Association 





THE LOS ANGELES MEETING 


The summer meeting of the National 
Education Association held at Los Angeles, 
California, June 27th to July 3, was out- 
standing in many ways. More than 1,600 
attendants filled out the enrollment cards, 
while it was estimated the actual attend- 
ance exceeded 22,000. The official delegate 
assembly consisting of 1,414 official dele- 
gates, the largest representative assembly 
in the history of the Association, was 
recorded. 


President Willis A. Sutton and other 
officers of the Association are to be con- 
gratulated on the pronounced success of 
the meeting as a whole. Mr. Sutton had 
been untiring in his efforts during the year 
to promote a program at the Los Angeles 
meeting that will vitalize educational 
interest in our country. Among other 
outstanding features of this program was 
the conference on Rural Education, the 
first national conference yet held on this 
subject. Out of this conference it is hoped 
will come a program and policy which will 
more nearly meet the educational needs of 
rural children throughout the nation. 


Members and visitors of the National 
Education Association were cordially en- 
tertained by the citizens of Los Angeles, 
nothing having been left undone that would 
add to their comfort and pleasure. Notable 
among the features of entertainment was a 
special performance of the Mission Play 
in the Hollywood Bowl on the evening of 
July 1st. It was the 3,140th performance 
of this famous drama which has _ been 
described by Henry Van Dyke as, ‘“‘the 
greatest of the world’s pageant dramas.” 
The play was rendered under a perfect 
California sky before a crowd estimated 
at not less than 30,000. 


Miss Florence Hale, Augusta, Maine, 
was elected president of the National 
Education Association without opposition. 


It was decided to hold the next annual 
convention of the National Education 
Association, in Atlantic City, June 25 to 
July 1, 1932. 


The State delegation for Kentucky met 
at 12:00 o’clock noon, Monday, June 29th, 
in the Shrine Civic Auditorium, and after 
perfecting organization, selected the follow- 
ing persons for committees: Miss Freda 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 


Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














Zuercher, Louisville City Sckcols, Member 
of Committee on Credentials; Mrs. Mary 
A. Congleton, Junior High School, Rich- 
mond, Member of Committee on Resolu- 
tions; Mr. Fred. Zuercher, Louisville City 
Schools, Member of Committee on Necrol- 
ogy; for nomination of State Director, 
R. E. Williams, Secretary of the Kentucky 
Education Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Official delegates for Kentucky in attend- 
ance were as follows: Mrs. Mary A. Cong- 
leton, Junior High School, Richmond, 
Ky., Kentucky Education Association; 
Mrs. Kate Hardin, Louisville City Schools, 
Kentucky Education Association; John 
Howard Payne, president Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Ky., Ken- 
tucky Education Association; Miss Irene 
Rhoads, Louisville City Schools, Louisville 
Classroom Teachers Association; Mrs. 
Mildred Silver, Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead, Ky., Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association; Miss Nellie May Wyman, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Ky., Kentucky Education Association; 
Miss Freda Zuercher, Louisville City 
Schools, Louisville Classroom Teachers 
Association; Mr. Frederick Zuercher, Louis- 
ville City Schools, Kentucky Education 
Association. 


Education, to accomplish the ends of 
good government, should be universally 
diffused. Open the doors of the school- 
house to all the children in the land. Let 
no man have the excuse of poverty for not 


educating his 
Webster. 


own offspring. —Daniel 


FAITH 
Cotton NoE 


* * 


‘“We have but faith, we can not know, 
For knowledge is of things we see.” —Tennyson. 


* *e * 


We only know that we have taught,— 
We may not know what we have wrought. 


Though man should some day weigh the stars, 
And talk with those who live on Mars, 
Rocket a message to the moon, 

Or change December into June, 

There are some things beyond his power: 
He can’t explain the simplest flower, 

Its form, the tinting of its bloom, 

Or how it extracts its perfume. 

He can not trace suggestion through 

The maze of mind, or know just who 
Once fired the heart of Washington, 

Or lit the brain of Edison. 

An obscure teacher may have spoke 
Some unremembered lines that woke 
The rhythmic pen that wrote the Bells. 
Who knows, indeed, where music dwells 
Until it flares some day in song? 

And then, though science proves them wrong, 
They tell us it’s heredity, 

Since many an eye seems born to be 
Forever blind to any tree, 

Or landscape, sunset, cloud, or sea, 

But Cowden Clark removes the veil 

And Keats becomes a nightingale. 


Our mission is to quicken sight, 

To fill the darkened eye with light, 
Though we should never know just when 
A lost soul has been born again. 


A quarter of a century, 

A half a golden jubilee, 

What matter in obscurity, 

We've thought, and taught, and worked with youth, 
And struggled to discover truth,— 

To touch the stammering tongue with fire, 
And lift the soul a little higher, 

We've viewed the pageant of the years, 

Struck dumb with wonder—sometimes fears, 
That most of us have had no part, 

In what the world has done through art, 

And science and research, and in 

Mechanics, and it seems a sin 

If we have sat with idle eye 

And only watched the world go by. 

Yet Mary chose the better part, 

Though she neglected household art. 


Take courage, comrades, you have done 

Things that will stand comparison 

With airplane and with radio, 

In building life, and, although 

It may be you will never know 

Just how you pierced the fog and gloom, 

Or called the dead forth from the tomb, 

Some thought you’ve dropped, when once unfurled, 
May one glad day remake the world. 
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SCHOOLS IN A RURAL 
VERMONT TOWN 


By Rospert M. BEAR 
Dartmouth College 


A Kentucky teacher will find it inter- 
esting to compare educational conditions 
in his own state with those of rural New 
England. At least such is the experience 
of the writer on moving “down East.” 


Windsor County, Vermont, the birth- 
place of ex-President Coolidge, is one of the 
larger of the thirteen counties into which 
the state is divided. But a county in 
Vermont has few functions, the real units 
of government being the towns which 
compose it. Thus Windsor comprises 
twenty-four of these towns, each holding 
its own town meetings and conducting its 
own affairs. 

One of these, the town of Hartford 
which may be taken as an example, lies 
along the Connecticut River where it is 
joined by the White. It is a rough rec- 
tangle in shape with an area of slightly less 


than forty square miles and a population 
of 4,739, most of whom live in one or 


It had 1,121 
and 


another of its five villages. 
children between the ages of six 
eighteen in August 1929. 

By way of contrast, it might be noted 
that Boyie County, Kentucky, exclusive of 
the city of Danville, has a total population 
twice as great, an area four times larger, 
and in 1928 twice as many children 
between the ages six and eighteen. 

ScHOOLs OF HARTFORD. To care for its 
children, the town of Hartford operates 
twelve elementary schools, grades 9 and 10 
also being provided in one of these, and 
one four-year high school. Seven of the 
elementary schools are of the one-room 
type with enrollment ranging from nine 
to fifteen pupils, yet each is rated as 
“superior” by the State Department of 
Education. 

The entire area is served by the four- 
year high school with its college preparatory 
course and work in home economics, 
manual training, and commercial subjects. 
In the largest village there is a home 
economics and manual arts building to 
which pupils are regularly brought from all 
the elementary schools of the town. The 
regular term jor all schools is nine months. 


The lowest salary paid to any of the forty- 
four regular teachers and teaching prin- 
cipals is $900.00. 


The total expenditure upon its educa- 
tional system in 1929 was $100,410.34, 
To defray this cost the town through local 
taxes raised $96,548.40 (this sum amounts 
to half of the tax money collected for all 
purposes), while $4,134.87 was received 
from state school funds. A local school tax 
of $2.24 per hundred dollars was levied 
against a total property valuation assessed 
at $4,731,851.00. 


On the other hand, Boyle County 
exclusive of Danville, in the care of its 
2,231 children operated in 1927-28 twenty- 
five elementary schools, providing two 
years of high school work in connection 
with one of them, and three four-year high 
schools. Nineteen of the former were of 
the one-room type, seven of these being for 
negro pupils. The total expenditure was 
$128,772.53. Local taxation provided 
$51,383.90, while $22,867.75 was received 
from state school funds. The assessed 
valuation upon which the county school 
tax of 55 cents per one hundred dollars is 
levied was $11,418,750.00 in 1930. The 
average salary of the fifty-two teachers and 
teaching principals was $888.00. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. The 
administration of the schools of Hartford 
is directly in the hands of a board of three 
school directors elected by the people, and 
a superintendent appointed by this board. 
The salary and allowance for expenses of 
the superintendent, who is a woman, was 


$2,650.00. 


In the matter of organization, Kentucky 
seems superior to Vermont in having unified 
administration over relatively large units. 
True, Kentucky still has a few independent 
graded school districts. But in Vermont 
four types of organization are permissible 
each varying in the area included from a 
single town as with Hartford, to groups of 
towns. In Windsor County there are 
thirteen different school systems, some of 
one type and some of another. One 
accustomed to the county unit as found in 
Kentucky is given reason for renewed 
appreciation of its values. 

THE Pupits. Of the 1,121 children 
between the ages of six and eighteen, 1,028 
were enrolled in the Hartford schools in 1929 
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(attendance is compulsory only between 
eight and sixteen). 

The age-grade status of 505 pupils of 
grades 3 through 8 of the one-and two-room 
schools and of the largest village grammar 
school makes interesting comparison with 
the figures for Montgomery County, Ken- 
tucky, as published in this JouRNAL for 
March, 1928. In Montgomery County the 
percentages of children under age, of 
normal age and over age respectively were: 
7.6, 18.3 and 74.0; while for Hartford 
pupils they were 26.1, 40.8 and 33.1. 

The same group of pupils took the 
National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 3. 
Their average scores and the scores pro- 
posed as Standard by the makers of the 
test follows: 


6 f 8 
Standard 103.5 120.5 131.5 
One-and two-room schools... .. 99.3 103.7 128.8 
Village grammar schools 107.2 119:3° 136:2 

Pupils in the high school were given the 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
Form B. The median score of the ninth 
grade pupils exceeded the Standard by 
twelve points, while in the other grades, 
Hartford median scores were from one 
to ten points below Standard. 

A sample of the educational achievement 
of the pupils in two of the one-room 
schools and the two-room school, 44 pupils 
in all, was obtained through the use of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Form B. The 
average educational ages compared with 
the Standard follow: 

Grade 4 


Standard Educational Age.... 10-1 1 
One-and two-room schools.... 9-8 = if 


6 
> £220 
10 11-8 


5 
iE 
)- 


_ 


7 8 

Standard Educational Age 12-11 14-2 
One-and two-room schools......... 12-6 12-11 

Possibly the most striking thing about 
the average town such as Hartford is its 
belief in the value of education and its 
willingness to support it to the best of its 
means. 

Don’t tell everything you know. You 
may be asked for an encore. 





Remember, a needle is about the only 
thing that can work well with something 
in its eye. 








For You and Your Car 
i —_— 


Brown Hotel 


and Garage 


Fourth and Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Largest and Finest Hotel in Kentucky 
Every Luxury at Reasonable Prices 


Homelike Atmosphere with Distinctive 
Hospitality 


70@ Rooms—-700 Baths 
Attractive, Clean, Homelike 


Our Dining Rooms Serve the Choicest Foods 
Breakfast 55c Luncheon 85c 
Table d'hote Dinners $1.00 and $1.50 





A Beautiful Hotel in a Wonderful City 





J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
T. W. VINSON, Assistant to the President 
HAROLD E. HARTER, Manager 
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WHAT ARE THE ELEMENTS OF A 
STRONG PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION? 


By GEorGE C. Busu, 
Superintendent of Schools, South Pasadena* 


Organization as a principle needs no 
defense in this day and age. “In union 
there is strength” may be a trite saying, 
but it was never more true than today. 
In fact, it is influencing every phase of 
business and industry, the professions, and 
the skilled trades. Weare organized to the 
very limit and, generally speaking, for the 
benefit of the members of the organization. 

The sad plight of the farmers today is 
often attributed to the fact that they have 
not formed the strong associations that 
characterize most every other business, 
industry, or calling. We recognize the 
value of organization as a general principle 
and find fault with it only as the motive 
for organization may be called into ques- 
tion. 

The motive may be wholly altruistic, 
strictly professional, wholly mercenary, 
purely selfish, or a combination of these. 
We are all familiar with organizations 
formed strictly for the purpose of increasing 
the financial returns of its members. We 
are also familiar with associations that have 
only the welfare of society as their guiding 
objective. And, then, we have many that 
combine these motives. 


I find that the medical associations set 
up improvement in the science of medicine 
and especially the ethical principles that 
should govern the practice of medicine as 
the reasons for their existence. The 
objectives appear quite altruistic and 
idealistic. 

This is what the American Medical 
Association has set up as its idea of a 
profession: ‘‘Section 1. A profession has 
for its prime object the service it can 
render to humanity. Reward or financial 
gain should be a subordinate consideration. 
The practice of medicine is a profession. 
In choosing this profession an individual 
assumes an obligation to conduct himself 
in accord with its ideals.” 

I also find that the Bar Association sets 
up as its reason for being, the following: 


“In America, where the administration of 
justice carries with it such significance with 
relation to the stability and effectiveness 
of our government, it is essential that those 
charged with the administration of justice 
proclaim, establish, and foster those high 
standards of professional conduct which 
command highest respect and undivided 
loyalty of all just men.” 


And, furthermore, I note that the 
Bar Association in this State has the 
machinery, which it frequently uses, for 
purging the profession of those whose 
conduct is unprofessional. 


The public has the impression at least 
that, when doctors, and lawyers, and 
ministers, and engineers, and scientists get 
together in their association meetings, it is 
for the purpose of improving the science 
of medicine, of furthering the administra- 
tion of justice, of the advancement of the 
kingdom of heaven and other similar high 
motives. 

We have just had in our midst, and 
almost within sight of this room, a meeting 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. If we can 
believe the reports of the meetings of this 
association as contained in the daily papers, 
and I think we can, here was a body of men 
devoted to the study of science, meeting 
for the purpose of extending their own 
vision and of giving to each other and to 
society the benefits of their research and 
experimentation. 


We like this and applaud it, though at 
the same time we may be mindful of the 
meager remuneration that is the lot of 
many of these men. This fact remains 
and is the important one, these men meet 
for the advancement of science and not of 
scientists. This is more than can be said 
of most organizations. 


Teachers are and should be organized. 
What should be the characteristics of their 
association is the topic of discussion in this 
paper. It seems to me that the very 
nature of the work of teachers makes it 
imperative that they form organizations 
for the purpose of improving teaching. 
When we remember how evolutionary the 
methods of instruction are, how rapidly 
our knowledge of the child is being ex- 
tended, and how changing our conception 


*An address before the National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, at its summer conference, Hotel 


Huntington, Pasadena, Calif., June 30, 1931. 
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—a complete chart outfit 


for ONE DOLLAR 


Imagine it } 


THE ECONOMY CHART OUTFIT 


Taprice of $1.00 this outfit is an 

amazing value. It consists of two 

charts with pockets for holding 
letter and word cards: a supply of 
362 cards which include useful primary 
words, suffixes, several alphabets of 
small and capital letters, and an 
ample supply of punctuation marks— 
enough of all to build an extensive 
primary reading vocabulary The out- 
fit also includes an indexed filing box for 
keeping the cards in order. It is all put 
up together in a compact, attractive 
package. 


In the teaching of sentence building, 
phonies, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading, and oral reading, The Economy 
Chart Outfit is indispensable. It pro- 
vides a means for comprehension tests 
through “read and do’’ exercises. It 
can also be used as a bulletin board and 
for giving directions. The chart is so 
constructed that it can be used con- 
veniently as a hand chart or as a wall 
chart With the outfit it is possible to 
build up almost any group of phono- 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The 
type used is standard chart size. Packed 
in a substantial container with direction 
for use. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 





Reduced prices on two popular workbooks 


WORK AND PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


VER half a_mil- 
lion beginners have 
been delightfully suc- 
cessful in_ their first 


steps in reading through 
eet? the use of Work and 
fx : Play with Words, and 
Now 25%, now, at greatly reduced 
less than former price. cost, millions more may 
enjoy its benefits. This 
pre-primer workbook, although intended to precede a primer, may 
be used successfully as a collateral book with any primer because 
its vocabulary is such that it coordinates satisfactorily. By the 
use of novel and interesting games and seatwork, all of the material 
for which is provided in the book, ‘‘Work and Play’’ teaches effect- 
ively that printed and written words are symbols of ideas— that 
such symbols “talk”, Each lesson or ‘‘game,’’ while sufficiently 
interesting in itself to provide delightful occupation, accomplishes 
a definite step in learning. By the time the thirty-three “‘lesson 
games”’ are finished, the child has acquired a reading vocabulary 
of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. Moreover, the 
habit of reading for thought is established through the exercise in 
silent reading which the following of directions necessitates. 

As a simple and effective device for teaching a fundamental 
vocabulary of useful words, phrases, and sentences, and as a time 
saver for the teacher; Work and Play with Words is conceded by 
many to be in a class by itself. From every standpoint this work- 
book is a successful introduction to reading. New prices: 36 cents 
acopy, or $3.89 a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the 
rate of 27 cents a copy, transportation extra. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 
434 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


STORY GAMES 
WITH PICTURES 
AND NUMBERS 


T the new reduced 

prices Story Games 
unth Pictures and Num- 
bers 1s indeed an unusual 
value [t supplies ef- 
fective silent reading 
and seat work material 
for advanced first grade 
or beginning second 
grade, and furnishes 
unique tests of the pupil’s attention to his work and of his power of 
comprehension. In these tests number work, writing, spelling, 
drawing, and silent reading are correlated in such a way that they 
will keep the pupil’s constant interest and produce the most satis- 
factory results. 


less than former price. 


Because Story Games with Pictures and Numbers is useful not only 
as a silent reader but as educative seat work’ and as an aid in 
establishing number concepts and skill in writing, spelling, and 
drawing, it proves a very helpful book in primary work and insures 
satisfactory pupil progress. New prices: 36 cents a copy, or $3.89 
a dozen, postpaid. Quantities for class use at the rate of 27 cents 
per copy, transportation extra. 











Hai & McCreary Company 

434 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inclosed find $ for which please send 

The Economy Chart Outfit 

Work and Play with Words 

Story Games with Pictures and Numbers 
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of education is, it behooves us to get 
together frequently to discuss these matters 
in order that it may truly be said that 
education is advancing. 

Education is the biggest business in the 
United States today. More persons are 
engaged in teaching than in any other pro- 
fession or occupation. Society generally 
has not always recognized its full value or 
importance nor comprehended its great 
magnitude, but the situation in this 
respect has improved greatly during the 
past quarter of a century. Twenty-five 
years ago President Roosevelt said to the 
teachers of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Asbury Park: ‘“‘If you teachers did 
not do your work well, this republic would 
not outlast the span of a generation.”’ 

What is the stated purpose of our 
National Association of teachers? I find 
that we became organized in 1857 as the 
National Teachers Association and with 
the following objectives: ‘“To elevate 
the character and advance the interests 
of the profession of teaching and to promote 
the cause of popular education in the 
United States.”’ 

And then, I find a very significant thing 
happened in 1870. The articles of incor- 
poration were changed so as to permit the 
name to be changed to the National Educa- 
tion Association. However, the purposes 
of the association were not changed. The 
significance of the change of name is 
apparent, I suspect, to all of you. 

Our predecessors of sixty years ago 
realized that education rather than teachers 
should be the predominant consideration 
of our national organization. This is in 
harmony with the naming of other profes- 
sional organizations such as American 
Medical Association, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Ministerial Associations. 

This leads me to believe that our state 
associations would take on a more profes- 
sional aspect and command greater respect 
if called education associations rather than 
teachers associations. I confess I de not 
know that other states do not have educa- 
tion associations, but I do know that our 
own, of 37,000 members, is the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Personally 
I believe the name should be changed in 
harmony with the name of our national 
organization. 

What are the purposes for which state 
associations are formed? Do these purposes 


reveal a strong professional attitude on the 
part of the teachers? Here are some 
samples: 

1. To further the educational interests 
of the State, to give increasing efficiency 
to its school system, to secure and maintain 
for the office of teaching its true rank 
among the professions of the State, to 
furnish a practicable basis for united action 
among those devoted to the ‘Cause of 
Education in the State.” 

2. To afford an opportunity for investi- 
gation and interchange of opinion upon 
subjects of special interest to teachers, and 
to promote the advancement of education. 


THE SCHOOLS COME BEFORE OURSELVES 


I hope these are typical of all our associa- 
tions. You will note that emphasis is 
placed upon the promotion of education 
rather than the interests of educators. 
This is as it should be, though I am aware 
that there are those within our ranks who 
feel that the purpose of organization is the 
personal interests of its members. That is 
the reason, I feel, why in some instances 
affiliation with labor organizations is 
sought. Our approach to the goal of 
strong professional associations will be 
proportional to our abandonment of selfish 
motives in the operation of our organiza- 
tions. 

We all like to think of teaching as a pro- 
fession, but we are never going to make it 
one simply by calling it such. As long as 
it is possible for persons with no more than 
an elementary school education to enter the 
field of teaching, it will be difficult to 
convince the public that teaching is a 
profession. 

One of the purposes of our state associa- 
tions should be the raising of certification 
standards and the first step might be taken 
by bringing about the abandonment of 
certification by state or county examina- 
tions. 

Size and extent of membership is an 
important element of a strong professional 
association. A strong association should 
include at least 75% of its possible mem- 
bers. Minority organizations are not then 
so easily formed. 

Furthermore, teachers who are not sold 
on the idea of association work are a better 
asset to the cause of education if they 
become members and become exposed to 
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the influence of the association. There is 
power in numbers. Once in, a teacher is 
likely to remain in. If necessary, a 
membership campaign should be put on so 
as to get the big majority of the teaching 
body joined together. 

Who is not proud of the fact that we have 
upwards of 225,000 members in the 
National Education Association? Never 
was the National Education Association 
stronger or more professional than today. 
What teacher is not proud of her own strong 
state association numbering in some cases 
upwards of 50,000 members? 

The executive secretaries must be, and 
they usually are, the impelling force in 
these membership drives. And then, every 
possible effort should be made to keep the 
members in good standing. A wavering 
member retained is more important than 
a new member obtained. 

I said there is strength in numbers 
—more than we as teachers realize. The 
fact is, we don’t know our power, and I 
think it well that we do not. The public 
resents any display on our part of political 
strength. Such strength should be used 
only in times of extremely important 
educational or moral issues. We must 
convince the public that our activities are 
professional rather than political, that our 
interests are in the educational welfare of 
boys and girls. 

That our position as teachers does cir- 
cumscribe our conduct was nicely set 
forth in a speech by President Hoover when 
he said: ‘‘The public school teacher can- 
not live apart; he cannot separate his 
teaching from his daily walk and conversa- 
tion. He lives among his pupils during 
school hours and among them and their 
parents all the time. He is peculiarly a 
public character under. the most searching 
scrutiny of watchful and critical eyes. His 
life is an open book. His habits are known 
to all. His office, like that of a minister of 
religion, demands of him an exceptional 
standard of conduct.”’ 

There are, I presume, some members in 
every teachers’ association who feel that 
the association is formed and designed to 
promote the interests of its members. 
They think of it in connection with salaries, 
tenure, pensions, and the like. While it is 
true that occasionally matters of this kind 
are very properly of great concern to the 
organized teaching body and must be given 


ALLERTON HOTEL 


is Residential Headquarters for 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
AND EDUCATORS 


7 Separate Floors for Women—12 Separate Floors for Men 





2 Separate Floors for Married Couples 


Teachers and educators are extended 
an invitation to come to Allerton 
Hotel for their vacations. There is 
the well-planned Social Program, 
with guest dances, card parties, and 
escorted tours to Chicago’s show 
places. The Allerton is headquarters 
of 102 colleges and 21 national pan- 
hellenic sororities; and there is radio 
in each of the 1000 rooms at the 
regular weekly rates per person of: 
$8.50 to $12.50 (double) and $10.50 
to $25.00 (single), or $2.00 to $3.50 
daily. 

PHILIP E. COBDEN, General Manager 
701 N. MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO 


ALLERTON HOTEL 


the associations’ endorsement and support, 
yet it remains a fact that there is danger 
that unwise counsel within our own ranks 
may involve us in self-seeking measures 
to the extent that we will lose such profes- 
sional standing as we now have. We must 
develop and maintain a standing as pro- 
fessional educators. We must prevent any 
basis for being called political educators. 

A very important element in making a 
strong professional association is represen- 
tation. If there is a delegate body, such 
as a state council, local councils, or sub- 
divisions, it is very important to have the 
area covered fairly represented. Class- 
room teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors should all be equitably represented. 
Every effort and every device should be 
used to avoid the possibility of having the 
control, management, or even the actual 
work of the association fall inunfair num- 
bers into the hands of any particular class 
of educators, whether classroom teachers, 
administrators, or others. 

Democracy should be the keynote in 
arranging for the management and opera- 
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tion of the organization. Without demo- 
cratic representation and control, friction, 
jealousies, and sectional feeling will arise 
and the harmony necessary for effective 
results will be impossible. It may cost 
more to give remote sections representa- 
tion, but such provision is necessary if the 
association is mindful of the fact that 
teachers and children are just as important 
in one section as another. 


A strong professional association cannot 
be operated without adequate financial 
support. Low dues generally mean a 
weak program of activities. The members 
complain because more is not accomplished 
and they have little pride in their associa- 
tion because of its very cheapness. The 
dues should be adequate to a broad-gauge 
policy and program. Like a teacher, an 
association must keep up its morale. It 
takes funds to carry forward any worth- 
while project and surely ours is a very 
worthwhile one. 


I have often heard the suggestion made 
that teachers associations should set up 
machinery for ridding the schools of incom- 
petent and unfit teachers. The bar associa- 
tions in some states do this with respect to 
lawyers. It is quite possible that a 
teachers asscciation could lift itself pro- 
fessionally by providing a plan for purging 
its ranks of the unfit. 


If our associations are to take on a more 
professional aspect, much must be done to 
inform the members of the workings of 
their organizations. Hundreds, yes, even 
thousands, know hardly anything about 
the association they have joined except that 
it is an organization that is supposed to be 
a help to teachers. 


That they are not professionally-minded 
is indicated by the difference in their 
attendance at institutes and state associa- 
tion meetings, which is required in many 
cases and for which their salaries are paid, 
and the attendance at meetings of the 
National Education Association. 


A strong association, deeply professional, 
will have and keep before its members a 
code of ethics. New members certainly 
need the information as to what the big 
body of co-workers considers ethical 
practice among educators, and I am 
confident that even the old members need 
to be reminded of the accepted ethics of 


our calling. It would be imperative, of 
course, that such a code be set up if the 
association should attempt to do what the 
bar association, for instance, does in 
ridding itself of unfit members. 


After all is said and done about the many 
elements of strength of a teachers associa- 
tion, it still remains a fact that the one big 
and effective factor is the executive 
secretary. Upon him rests the responsi- 
bility, as it does upon no other person, of 
steering an association in a truly profes- 
sional course. 


Presidents, vice-presidents, executive 
committees, and all other officers save the 
executive secretary come and go in rather 
rapid succession. Usually they are on the 
stage one year only to be succeeded by 
othersthenext. Any continuing policy has 
therefore as its chief exponent the secretary. 


His devotion to education, his good 
business judgment, his vision of the pur- 
poses of an association will have a tre- 
mendous bearing upon its policies and its 
program. He more than anyone else is in 
position to raise it to ahigh plane. He 
more than anyone else may create favorable 
public opinion of the organization. 


HiGH PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 
IMPERATIVE 


It is no easy task, I admit, to please the 
membership of a large teachers organization 
and it requires study, tact, and courage to 
keep peace and harmony inthe group. We 
expect a great deal from our executive 
secretaries, for we realize how much rests 
upon them in establishing a true profes- 
sional tone for our associations. 


We demand that he be a good business 
man, a good organizer, a good mixer, but 
above all that he remain an educator. 
He dare not permit himself to let the 
business side of his job overshadow his 
interests in and his knowledge of the big 
field of education. 


He, as much as anyone in this field, must 
keep himself informed on all progressive 
movements. His cannot become an office 
job if he qualify as I think he should as one 
of the biggest factors in making our educa- 
tion associations primarily and thoroughly 
professional.—Preprint from Sierra Educa- 
tional News, September, 1931. 
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NOTABLE KENTUCKY EDUCATION- 
AL PIONEERS—BENJAMIN T. 
BLEWETT 
By A. L. CRABB 
Peabody College for Teachers 


Benjamin T. Blewett was born near BowIl- 
ing Green, September 17, 1820. There, 
following the routine of the farm, he grew 
to manhood. At eighteen, he entered a 
school in Bowling Green, of which Joshua 
Pillsberry (perhaps Pillsbury) was in 
charge. During his twentieth year he 
came to the decision to enter the Baptist 
ministry. He had saved $400, and with 
this in pocket he journeyed to Georgetown 
College. The money lasted through the 
Freshman and Sophomore years. But the 
college had perceived in him much virtue, 
wherefore he was offered the principalship 
of the academy. He remained in this 
position two years, and then re-entered the 
college, graduating in 1846. After his 
graduation he re-assumed the principal- 
ship of the academy. In 1848, he married 
a Miss Hedge from Maine who was at the 
time an instructor in a seminary for young 
ladies, an academic neighbor of George- 
town. From that time, he taught and Mrs. 
Blewett ran a boarding house for college 
students. Together, they achieved a satis- 
factory income. 

In the meantime, the Baptists of Western 
Kentucky were somewhat troubled by 
their lack of educational facilities. The 
State Association which met at Bowling 
Green in the fall of 1848, passed a resolution 
favoring the establishment of ‘‘good acade- 
mies in several parts of the states, espec- 
ially in the Southern points.”” The follow- 
ing year Bethel Association, meeting at 
Hopkinsville, adopted a resolution read- 
ing in part, ‘The prosperity of the Baptist 

demands that thev should anti- 
cipate the wants of the communities by 
laying deep and broad the foundations of 
seminaries of learning.’’ In 1850, it was 
determined to start one such school at 
Russellville. The Association appointed 
the first board of trustees of which E. M. 
Ewing was chairman, J. M. Pendleton, 
secretary, and Nimrod Long, financial 
agent. A fund of eight thousand dollars 
was raised promptly and forty acres of 
land were secured in the suburbs of the 
town. In 1852, it was reported to the 


association that ‘‘the building was rapidly 
going up.” 

At this point the institution and the man 
were brought together. In January 1853, 
B. T. Blewett of the Georgetown staff was 
elected to the presidency (they used the 
term principalship in those days) of the new 
academy which was named after the local 
Baptist Association, Bethel. The con- 
struction of the building had exhausted all 
available funds. The first effort, there- 
fore, of the new president was to raise more 
money. He was a man of high purpose 
and tremendous optimism. He kept in 
the field for a year working twelve to sixteen 
hours daily and preaching not fewer than 
three times a week. Even so, the amount 
raised was disappointing, and in order for 
the school to open he had to stand person- 
ally responsible for $8,000, no inconsider- 
able part of which he had finally to pay 
from his own resources. 


Bethel opened formally January 3, 1854. 
J. M. Pendleton delivered the address, 
which was on Christian Education, and 
later published in pamphlet form. Twenty- 
five young men enrolled. These were 
taught by President Blewett and one 
assistant. The fame of the new school 
spread and in September 1855, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five applied for admission. 
A year later, one hundred and fifty. Eng- 
lish literature, mathematics, Greek and 
Latin, and natural science composed the 
curriculum. Though, in one way, the 
school met with success it was found 
impossible to carry on from tuitions alone. 
In December 1857, a campaign was organ- 
ized to secure $30,000 for endowment, 
President Blewett as agent. On _ the 
Fourth of July 1859, it was announced with 
appropriate ceremony that the goal had 
been reached. But the reign of prosperity 
was interrupted by the grim manifestations 
of war. The young men who had answered 
to the roll call of the professor now 
answered to that of the sergeant. In mid- 
summer 1861 only buildings and half of the 
professors remained and President Blewett 
resigned. The ensuing ten years he served 
as principal of Bracken Academy, Augusta, 
Kentucky. Early in 1871, he assumed 
charge of a young ladies academy in the 
suburbs of St. Louis. This schcol present- 
ly became his private property. This, with 
the zeal of youth, he conducted through his 
declining years. 
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And when he passed, the potency of his 
name did not weaken. He had achieved 
great deeds himself, and he left a son, 
Ben Blewett, whose name is inseparably 
linked with the history of modern educa- 
tion in St. Louis. 


THE NUMEROUS REQUESTS FOR 
FREE COPIES OF TEXTBOOKS 


EXTRACT FROM “THE TEXTBOOK IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION” 


Prepared by the Committee on the Text- 
book, National Society for the Study 
of Education: W. C. Bagley, B. R. 
Buckingham, G. T. Buswell, W. L. 
Coffey, N. B. Henry, F. A. Jensen, 
C. R. Maxwell, Raleigh Schorling, 
and J. B. Edmonson (Chairman). 
Assisted by the following members of 
the Society, Ellwood P. Cubberley 
and Herman G. Richey. Issued 
spring, 1931. 


Unreasonable demands upon publishers 
for free books on the part of teachers, 
administrative officers, school boards, and 
textbook commissions are characterized by 
some of the bookmen interviewed as a 
serious problem in carrying on their busi- 
ness. In general it is contended that no 
other business enterprise is expected to dis- 
tribute free samples of its wares in any such 
wholesale fashion as book companies are 
compelled to do, and that members of the 
teaching profession itself do not make such 
demands in purchasing other necessary 
school supplies and equipment. The net 
result of the practice is higher prices for 
the books which are sold to the school 
public, since all the expense of marketing, 
as well as the cost of production, must be 
liquidated in the revenues from sales. 


The most emphatic objections relate to 
demands for free sample copies of books 
“for examination.” Arguing that ‘‘the 
system is wrong in principle,’ one mana- 
ger says the “‘self-respecting superintendent 
should demand of his board that all 
samples needed should be bought and 
paid for.’”’ The value of gift copies of 
school books sent out by publishers is 
estimated by one representative at from 
three to ten per cent of the value of the 
books sold. Another states that for every 


fifteen college texts sold, one is given away. 
The number of samples sent out by one 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


School Carnival Books and Supplies. Most 
unsold items returnable. redit. Hal- 
lowe’en and Xmas supplies. Flags, Decora- 
tions, Picnic Items, Football, Basketball, 
etc. Posters, Display Fireworks. 

Free Catalog 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Ia. 

















company last year is given as 192,850 copies 
and the writer adds that “we are con- 
sidered by some teachers as _ stingy.” 
The protest against this practice is fairly 
summarized in the following quotation: 


“Tt takes a sale of at least twenty books 
to pay for one free sample, and the demand 
on the publisher for free samples has 
steadily increased in recent years. This 
is to no small extent due to the lavish and 
foolish waste of sample copies on the part 
of representatives of some publishers, but 
it is also due to the increasing demand for 
copies on the part of educational authcri- 
ties. This organization of committees 
within committees, followed by a demand 
for a separate sample copy for each member 
of each committee, results in such a 
demand for sample copies in the minor 
cities that the eventual sale hardly pays 
for it, especially as there is more than a 
suspicion that these sample copies are 
eventually used for study, to take the place 
of books that would otherwise be bought. 


‘‘Moreover, there is a strong suspicion 
that these sample copies are sometimes 
sold by thoughtless educational persons, 
which results in their going into the second- 
hand trade and materially reducing the 
legitimate sales. If a teacher does not 
want the books given him, is it too much 
to ask him to return them to the giver? 


“It can fairly be expected that any city 
ought to be able to select its books without 
expecting the publisher to give away 
twenty to thirty copies. This is the only 
business which I know of where a merchant 
is expected to give away unlimited quanti- 
ties of his product in order to secure a sale. 
Admitting that it is impossible to select 
a book wisely without examining it, it still 
is reasonable to ask that the educational 
authorities have copies submitted for 
examination used by more than one person, 
and not expect every person who has the 
slightest claim to a chance to examine the 
book, to be provided with a separate copy.’ 
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A further demand objected to by some 
of the publishers is that they furnish free 
“desk copies.”” Continuing the statement 
just quoted: 


‘An evil which, however, is not due to the 
publishers to any extent, is the demand 
that, after a book has been adopted, the 
teachers shall be supplied with free desk 
copies. Educational authorities do not de- 
mand that their teachers be supplied with 
free chalk, free erasers, free stationery, free 
desks, or any other part of their school 
equipment, but they unhesitatingly de- 
mand that they be supplied with free books 
in many parts of the country. The 
schools do not gain anything by this, for if 
the custom grows instead of decreases, the 
price of twelve books will have to be raised 
to cover the cost of thirteen, assuming that 
the thirteenth must be given away as a 
desk copy.” 


Objection is made also to the not 
infrequent practice of requesting free sets 
of books “for trial with classes,” with a 
view to adoption. This practice is an 
imposition upon the textbook companies, 
but competition does not permit the com- 
panies to refuse such requests. 


It is suggested also that the growing 
practice of requesting publishers to donate 
books for a librarv for a school or a college 
should be discouraged. Some publishers 
feel that they must comply with such 
requests; and of course all such demands 
upon the companies must indirectly affect 
the price of books which are sold. Also 
the complaint is made that these libraries 
of textbooks are not always so administered 
as to make the books which are provided 
by the publishing companies conveniently 
serviceable to the people they are expected 
to serve. 


An instance is cited by a representative 
of one publishing company, of a request 
he received from the head of a department 
in a state university where such an exhibit 
of books is maintained, asking for the 
publications of this company in his parti- 
cular field as a contribution to a textbook 
library for his department. When re- 
minded that such publications had already 
been furnished the library maintained at 
his institution, he replied that there were 
too many books in the library and that it 
was impossible for anybody to find what 
he wanted. 








“Putting Over” 
=< Arithmetic 


By Making it a Game 


Many a teacher today is drawing on the ‘‘interest 
factor’ in Arithmetic as never before—and getting 
far better results, too—through the use of the 


Ruch-Knight-Studebaker 
ARITHMETIC 
WORK-BOOK S 


One book for each grade, 36c list 


Drill and review books that are 
1—Economical 
2—Time-Saving 
3—Scientific 












Write for booklet No. 1272 
which tells how other teachers 
are putting ‘‘football interest”’ 
into arithmetic. A post card 
will do. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN | 
AND COMPANY 


Builders of Educational 
Programs 


623 S. Wabash Ave., | CHICAGO 
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Something to 
Remember— 


When schools open and you find you are in immedi- 
ate need of Desks, Chairs, Blackboard or any mis- 
cellaneous supplies to take care of the ‘‘over-flow”’ 


Remember- CENTRAL has 


Ample stock in Louisville 


Shipment made the day 
order is received 


Railroad and Trucking facilities out of Louis- 
ville to most points in the state insure a one 
day service. 


Just wire or telephone us, at our expense, your needs 
and shipment will be made promptly. 


Central School Supply Co. 


Incorporated 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
Buy in Kentucky—Keep our money at home 
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What Teachers Colleges Can Do 
for Rural Education in the 
Next Ten Years 


By JoHN HowarpD PAYNE, 


President State Teachers College, Morehead, Keniucky 


The establishing act of the Austin Peay 
Normal School, passed in 1929, says that 
it shall never be used for any other purpose 
than that of preparing teachers for rural 
schools. According to studies made, such 
a declaration represents an extreme point 
of view, but it represents also a patriotism 
of purpose for rural education which is 
noteworthy and significant. 

In discussing what teachers colleges can 
do for rural education, let us ask the 
question, why are teachers colleges not 
making special provision for training rural 
teachers? Miss Mable Carney has found 
out that the reason most given is lack of 
real demand for specialized rural training, 
not only on the part of students, but on the 
part of the public. Therefore, the first 
thing teachers colleges can do is to create 
demand rather than merely follow it. 

The demand is creating itself because 
of large city surpluses. Thirty-five states 
report a surplus of teachers, but not a 
surplus of fully trained teachers, and not in 
rural schcols. The surplus consists of 
half-prepared, half-baked and unprepared 
candidates. Last year Alabama needed 
1,158 rural teachers, but only 207 city 
teachers. One teachers college has been 
training twice as many primary teachers, 
three times as many intermediate teachers, 
and four times as many junior high school 
teachers as were needed, but only one- 
fourth as many rural teachers as could have 
been used. From data compiled we know 
that there is no surplus of fully trained 
teachers in the United States as a whole. 
The surpluses that have existed in some 
places have reacted for the betterment of 
the rural schools by making better qualified 
teachers available for service. 

In addition to this natural demand, the 
teachers colleges can crystallize sentiment 
through appropriate legislative action for 
raising the standard of qualifications 


for the rural teachers; for creating a 
uniform minimum term, and for establish- 
ing a uniform minimum salary basis. 


When, through the influence of the 
teachers colleges, demands have been 
created and student bodies are present 
upon our campuses, the next step is to 
create a desire to teach in rural areas. 
How shall we create this desire? One 
answer is, by breaking down the state of 
mind that places a low value on rural 
teaching. The problem of rural education 
is more social than it is educational. We 
have thought of the rural schools as less 
important, less attractive. In fact, a 
Kentucky educator has said, ‘‘a rural school 
is a little building on a little plot of ground 
where a little teacher with little training 
and little equipment teaches little children 
little things in a little way.”’ It is possible 
to do away with this inferiority complex 
and create a superiority complex. Coun- 
try people were our first aristocrats. 
Even in the history of our own country, we 
find that at one time it was much more 
socially desirable to live in the country 
than in the city. 

What will bring this complex back to us? 
In the first place, let us break down the 
social isolation which has existed and which 
still exists. Isolation is deadening; it 
dwarfs the intellect. Contacts, social and 
mental, are quickening and stimulating. 
Highways will break down this isolation. 
We see a new highway penetrating a very 
far-removed section. A member of the 
old school says will it increase the wealth 
of the people, will it not drain the section 
of its wealth by sending those who trade to 
larger centers? A member of the new 
school says that this difference in trade is 
negligible, that new highways bring about 
new contacts which are mentally stimulat- 
ing and when the people are mentally 
stimulated, wealth is a by-product. 


*Address before Conference One of the First National Conference on Rural Education, University of Southern California, 
Administration Building, Bovard Auditorium, Los Angeles, California. 
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All that is necessary in breaking down 
the prejudice against the country is to 
make living conditions more attractive. 
When we put highways, telephones, electric 
lights, hot water, bathtubs, and radios 
into the country, it will be even more 
desirable to live there than in the city. 


Again, we believe that the integration 
of all education will be a long step toward 
creating the desire to teach in rural areas. 
When we abolish the nomenclature that 
now exists, such as common-high; rural- 
city; the little red schoolhouse, the magnif- 
icent plant; supervised-unsupervised; ac- 
credited-unaccredited, and think of all 
education as one system of public schools 
from the first grade through the twelfth 
to the university, with the schools of no 
section enjoying terms of distinction, then 
much will have been done to eradicate the 
barriers and wipe out the prejudices against 
rural teaching. We shall have the uni- 
form minimum term in the country as well 
as the city. We shall have the minimum 
training period for teachers of all the grades. 
We shall make no distinction in salary on 
the basis of grade taught. We _ shall 
demand as attractive a school plant and as 
adequate equipment in the country as in 
the city. 


When there is equality of term, training, 
salary, plant, equipment, and living con- 
ditions, then there will be professional 
recognition and esprit de corps. 


Robinson has found out that 75 per cent 
of the experienced rural graduates in 
answering the question ‘‘would you choose 
the rural curriculum again if you were 
entering the normal school?’’ replied in the 
affirmative. 


Creating a desire to teach in rural areas 
can be stimulated by establishing more 
effective rural leadership. The teachers 
colleges must help to bring about the day 
when the county superintendency will 
cease to be a politically conceived office, 
but become instead one _ professionally 
conceived. This leadership can be further 
improved by setting up systems of super- 
vision in rural areas, not stereotyped and 
mechanical, but providing leadership in 
learning activities to the extent that learn- 
ing may take place as effectively and 
economically as in urban centers. A third 


element in this rural leadership is the rural 


principal. The county superintendent is 
largely concerned with administration and 
organization in the entire county. The 
supervisor has the entire county as his unit. 
Leadership in matters of instruction and 
community growth and development must 
rest upon the rural principal trained for 
leadership in the rural centralized school. 
We believe that the visiting teacher also 
holds possibilities of great significance in 
developing rural leadership, and conse- 
quently creating the desire on the part of 
teachers to gravitate toward the country. 


When the teachers colleges have suc- 
ceeded in developing this rural-mindedness, 
they can make a great contribution toward 
rural education by building a curriculum 
on the basis of the analysis of rural needs, 
economic needs, recreational needs, adult 
education needs. This curriculum should 
interpret rural life to the teachers so that 
they may pass on the distinct American 
rural heritage of independence, neighborly 
spirit, a calm disposition, and industrious- 
ness. In the interpretation of rural life, 
trees are more than trees, and every bird is 
not a sparrow. The rural school finds in 
rural life a superior educational laboratory. 
To neglect it is an educational crime against 
the rural child. Rural sociology should be 
the dominant note in this curriculum of 
differentiation. 


The teachers colleges can assist rural 
schools through providing leadership and 
expert service in solving local rural prob- 
lems. An ideal suggestion in this partic- 
ular is that each teachers college staff has 
two experts in the rural field—one a 
director of rural education, the other a 
supervisor of rural practice. This super- 
visor should be ready on call to go to any 
county to render expert professional 
service for any county superintendent or 
rural principal. Again, in this connection, 
the teachers colleges are interested in the 
follow-up program that will assist the 
graduate of the institution to adjust him- 
self to the job in hand. The training has 
been given on the basis that certain things 
would happen in the rural situation. The 
colleges should go out and see how far 
the theory given out in the classroom has 
gone wrong and help adjust their graduates 
to the unanticipated developments. 


The seventy-two teachers colleges doing 
most for rural education in the United 
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‘States are institutions which offer special 
courses in the rural field, provide special 
practice in typical rural schools, employ 
one or more designated rural specialists, 
and enroll a group of students preparing 
specifically for rural school teaching in 
one-teacher, two-teacher, or consolidated 
schools. 


The program of the teachers colleges 
should be shot through and through with 
the laboratory method. Do not expect 
your candidates for rural positions to do 
their student teaching in a highly organized 
training school, modeled upon the city plan. 
Let us provide them with student teaching 
situations in a rural environment where 
actual rural factors enter into the situation. 
Let us give our students experience in 
studying the social problems in rural life, 
in diagnosing the moods, the whims, the 
complexes of social groups, in order that 
they may have tact in handling groups in 
the actual life situation. Let us train our 
future rural teachers for recreational 
leadership as still another step in breaking 
down social isolation, that lifein the country 
may again assume its pristine attractive- 
ness by reason of its rich, wholesome, and 
abundant experiences. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD 
TEACHER 


A good teacher must be supremely 


interested in her vocation, as a good 
lawyer, a good doctor, a good merchant, is 
interested in his vocation. A good teacher 
must be proud of her vocation as a good 
lawyer, a good doctor, a good merchant is 
proud of his vocation. A good teacher 
wants her associates to know that she is a 
teacher by choice of profession—that she 
has chosen this profession because she 
believes in it and delights to serve the 
children of her assignment. 


A good teacher, however, in her conversa- 
tion is not teachery. She does not bring 
into the social group the atmosphere of the 
schoolroom. She leaves her teaching in the 
schoolroom, but she carries the pride of her 
service wherever she goes. 


A good teacher is not a complainer. 
She lives in the joys of her work and not in 
its drudgeries. There is drudgery in all 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres, etc. Presentation 
of this ad wil] entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 














work that is worth while, and there is joy 
in all work that is worth while. 


A good teacher never bears tales or 
repeats scandals. In her school she comes 
in contact with all classes of society, but her 
mental attitude is a sieve that sorts out the 
gold of life and lets the tales and the 
scandals drop through. 


A good teacher is not jealous of her 
fellows. She delights and rejoices in the 
promotions that come to her mates and 
never tears down that which a fellow has 
built up. 


The good teacher searches for those 
great and rare opportunities which belong 
alone to her. No other profession enters 
into so close a relation with the city and 
state of tomorrow as does the teacher in her 
classroom of today. Every nation seeks 
to perpetuate itself through its schools. 
The teachers become the servants of the 
state for the purpose of teaching and per- 
petuating fundamental national ideals. An 
examination of the school systems of 
nations reveals to us the ideals of the 
nation through the teaching of the school. 
America believes in democracy. Democ- 
racy means an intelligent people interested 
in all affairs that affect its well-being. 


The good teacher is in touch with the 
world’s work. The daily paper, — the 
national magazines, the radio, the ‘“‘movie” 
are all textbooks from which she gains that 
larger content of knowledge that vitalizes 
her daily teaching. Her homeroom isa 
laboratory of world interests. To this 
laboratory she and her children make 
constant daily contributions. The room 
that does not find time during the week for a 
“world conference”’ is missing the real spirit 
of school democracy. It is through this 
sort of study that the ideals of American 
government, of American homes, of the 
economic welfare of the American people, 
are inculcated, applied, and understood. 
—Salina Public Schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


October 30th has been fixed as the date 
for the dedication of the new 1,000,000 
volume library and the Agricultural- 
Engineering building, both recent addi- 
tions to the University of Kentucky 
campus. 


Roy H. Owsley, instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at the University 
of Kentucky, has recently completed a 
survey of the cost of crime administration 
in the city of Louisville in 1930. He made 
the six-day study in Louisville under the 
auspices of the National Commission of 
Law Observance and Enforcement, headed 
by United States Attorney-General George 
W. Wickersham. 


The new astronomical observatory on 
the University of Kentucky campus which 
is situated on the Experiment Station farm 
and which has just been completed and 
equipped at a cost of approximately 
$25,000 will be ready for use with the 
opening of the fall term of the 1931-32 
school year. 

The observatory building is modern in 
every respect, and has been constructed 
with a view to accommodating more com- 
prehensive equipment in the future. It 
consists of a first-floor plan which includes 
classroom, combination office and library, 
laboratories and space for pictures and 
transparencies, a basement, and a dome 
room. 

The dome room is a twenty-two foot 
circular room which will accommodate the 
eight-inch equatorial telescope now owned 
by the University and is planned to accom- 
modate a twelve-inch telescope. Thedome 
is to be motor-driven. At the rear of the 
building is a transit room which in the 
future will house a small transit instru- 
ment. The basement contains a dark 
room for developing pictures, a small 
classroom, workroom, and furnace room 
with modern gas furnace and storage space. 


On the roof, over the office-library and 
classroom are observation decks for use in 
studying stars and constellations and over 
the foyer is a parapet for use in map work. 


Miss Ollie Depew, graduate of the 


University of Kentucky, recently has 


published an interesting collection of dog 
stories under the title ‘‘Here Are Dogs.”’ 
Anecdote, analysis, and essay are featured 
in the book, which contains articles and 
stories by such writers as Dorothy Parker, 
Christopher Morley, Booth Tarkington, 
W. H. Hudson, Henry C. Merwin, and many 
others, including the famous Dr. John 
Brown who has delighted dog lovers for 
years with the stories of Rab. Miss Depew 
also has a degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. At present she is a member of the 
faculty at Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Ky. 


Eugene L. Pearson, who for the past six 
months has been field representative of the 
United States Office of Education in the 
Southern States, has been granted a 
scholarship to the University of Chicago 
by the Rosenwald Fund co-operating with 
the General Educational Board. Mr. 
Pearson will specialize in statistics and 
school finance. 

He holds B.A. degree from Vanderbilt 
and an M.A. from the University of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Pearson has many friends in 
Kentucky who will be pleased to hear of 
his promotion. 


Mr. R. A. Palmore, superintendent of 
Glasgow City schools, reports that their 
new high school building will be ready for 
school in September. This building is a 
two-story, colonial design, brick and stone 
structure, which is modern in every respect. 

The corridors and stairwells are fireproof 
and. it is equipped with an automatic fire 
alarm and program system. It is the first 
school building in the State in which con- 
cealed radiation and corridor ventilation 
has been used. 

The building consists of sixteen class- 
rooms, chemistry and physics laboratory, 
commercial department, auditorium, rest 
room, and administrative suite. Theentire 
building program is being handled by their 
architect, Harry E. Boyle and Company, 
which includes the designing of the high 
school building, new central heating plant, 
purchasing of all equipment for the build- 
ing, and the landscaping of the grounds. 





New Books 


THE New Exson Basic PRIMER, by 
William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkel, and 
William S. Gray. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1930; 
141 pages. Price $0.56. 


The twenty-four stories in the Primer 
have a total of 5,357 reading words with 
only 220 different words and with no page 
offering more than three new words when 
the pre-primer is used. The material is 
simple, but it is delightfully interesting. 
The book has been prepared with great care. 
It is a beautiful little volume from the 
standpoint of art and will appeal to first 
graders. 


THE Roots OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
by William P. Sears. Published by John 
Wiley and Sons, New York, 1931; 310 
pages. Price $2.75. 

This book is what its name implies—the 


story of vocational education from its early 
beginning. The author has gone into the 


historical phases of the subject in an inter- 


esting and helpful way. Dr. Sears has 
given to us a book that should prove useful 
to students in all fields of vocational 
education. 


CHINOOK AND His FAmILy, by Eva Brun- 
nell Seeley and Martha A. L. Lane. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, 1930; 316 
pages. Price $0.92. 


Here is a book of true stories about 
Chinook, the famous sled dog who went 
to the anarctic with Commander Byrd, 
and about other dogs, at the Chinook 
Kennels in New Hampshire. In or out 
of school these stories make excellent 
reading. The vocabulary is simple enough 
for children in the fourth grade, with all 
unusual words carried by the text. The 
subject matter is interesting not only to 
fourth graders but to much older children 
and to grown-ups who like dogs. 


TaLes From Srory-Town, by Mina 
Pearl Ashton. Published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, 1930; 141 pages. 
Price $0.70. 

This is another of the delightful story 
books published by this company. This 


little volume contains forty interesting 
stories. 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ, by 
Samuel W. Patterson. Published — by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York, 1930; 524 pages. Price 
$2.50. 

This book is divided into four parts as 
follows: Part I discusses the evolution of 
reading from picture writing to the present, 
with a short treatment of the psychology 
of reading. Part II discusses the teaching 
of reading in the first three grades; Part II], 
reading in the middle grades; and Part IV, 
the teaching of reading in the Junior High 
School. It is intended for use in classes in 
teacher training institutions and for use of 
experienced teachers. 


READING ACTIVITIES IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES, by Grace E. Storm and Nila B. 
Smith. Puslished by Ginn and Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1930; 376 pages. Price 
$2.00. 


An interesting and practical presentation 
of the latest conception of the art of 
teaching reading in the first three grades. 
It shows a fine scientific background and a 
broad, practical l:nowledge of teaching 
procedure and problems. It is non-technical 
and easily understood by _ untrained 
teachers. The many examples of real 
school work make it easy toapply. A very 
valuable contribution for the teacher who 
wants to improve her work. 


THE NEw ELson Basic READER, Book 
I, by William H. Elson and William S. Gray. 
Published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1930; 176 pages. Price 
$0.60. 


Book I is a continuation of the Primer. 
Book I contains 282 new words and repeats 
210 of the 220 primer words. No page in 
Book I introduces more than three new 
words. Only five per cent of the new words 
are used fewer than five times. It may be 
seen that the book has been prepared with 
the same scientific care as was used in the 
Primer. It is just as interesting as the 
Primer and appeals strongly to children. 
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TAMBALO AND OTHER STORIES OF FAR 
Lanps, by Alice A. Lidi and Annie H. 
Alison. Published by Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, 1930; 160 pages. 
Price $0.70. 

A very attractive group of stories of 
children in other countries. Chinese, 
Japanese, Dutch,’ Eskimo, and_ other 
nationalities are included. The illustra- 
tions are photographs made by _ the 
authors on their travels. It is easy reading 
and will prove a very welcome addition to 
the third or fourth grade reading table. 


MorHer Nature’s LItTLE PEOPLE, by 
Louise Jamison. Published by the F. A. 
Owens Publishing Company, Dansville, 
New York, 1930; 128 pages. Price $0.72. 

A series of stories about ants, toads, 
spiders, wasps, and crickets. They talk 
and tell their own stories which are other- 
wise true nature facts. The narrative 
form adds to the interest and appeal of the 
book. There are a few good illustrations. 

It is suitable for use in a third and 
fourth grade. 


OvR Foop, an Industrial, Geographical 


Reader, by Josephine Worthington and 
Catharine V. Matthews. Published by the 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, New York, 1930; 256 pages. Price 
$0.96. 

This reader takes up such topics as fruit, 
rice, bread, milk, coffee, tea, oysters, sugar, 
and other articles of food. Each article is 
described in terms of source, growth, 
preparation for market, and transportation. 
It is planned to help the child grasp the 
idea of interdependence of peoples and the 
effect of transportation on our diet. It is 
in eresting reading aside from its educative 
value and could be used as a supplementary 
reader or on the library table in grades 
four, five, and six. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES, Book 
I, by Ellis C. Persing. Published by D. 
Appleton Publishing Company, New York, 
1930; 128 pages. 


This is the first book in a graded series 
of readers with a science content to be used 
as a basis for science and nature study in 
the elementary school. It is organized 
on a seasonal basis and is about things that 
normally arouse children’s interests. The 


reading is easy and suited to a first grade 
or low second. It is a very desirable type 
of supplementary reader to be used at 
intervals all through the school year. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN BOOKS 


“Round the World in Books,” is the 
theme for Book Week this year, November 
15th to 21st. Public libraries and book- 
shops have planned ‘‘Round the World 
Book Fairs”’ for the week, bringing together 
all the delightful foreign children’s books 
which American publishers have made 
available in translation, books which give 
children a sense of intimacy and friendliness 
for their cousins across the seas. France, 
Russia, India, China, Sweden, almost every 
country round the globe, it seems, has made 
contributions in recent years to the 
favorite bookshelves of American boys 
and girls. These books range from fiction 
and folk and fairy tales to histories, 
biographies, and books of information, 
giving young readers a varied, colorful 
background of knowledge of the world we 
live in. 

With statesmen endeavoring to solve 
world problems of exceptional magnitude 
this fall, the Book Week theme of inter- 
national friendship through reading has a 
special timeliness and significance. Children 
have an unflagging zest for romance and 
adventure, and teachers and parents who 
plan round the world book tours for young- 
sters will find them eager to start off on the 
journey. The book fairs in bookshops and 
libraries in November, will include booths 
devoted to books about America as well as 
foreign countries, and the United States 
will naturally be included in the round the 
world book lists distributed at the fairs. 
Many school librarians are planning inter- 
national book festivals for the week, 
linking the displays with classroom work 
in history, geography, literature, and art. 


Maud and Miska Petersham have 
designed a very gay wall panel in vivid 
color for Book Week, with children of other 
lands in national costumes, carrying books 
to American children. This streamer and 
a manual of suggestions will be forwarded 
to schools and clubs on receipt of 25 cents 
to cover mailing costs. Requests should 
be sent to Book Week Headquarters, 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Membership of K. E. A. by Counties—1930-31 


The following table indicates enrollment of members in the Kentucky Education Association by 
counties for the year 1930-1931 as compared with the previous year: : 


ENROLLMENT 

Last This 

Year Year 
* Adair 111 
*Allen 95 
Anderson 60 
83 
138 
62 
232 
58 
107 
269 
Boyle... 81 
*Bracken... 69 
Breathitt 3 
*Breckinridge 126 
*Bullitt 61 
*Butler 99 
*Caldwell 99 
*Calloway 76 
*Campbell 240 
45 


Clinton 
*Crittenden 
*Cumberland 
*Daviess 


*Fayette 

Fleming 

1S ASG eer ee Ree 
*Franklin 


*Gallatin 


Grayson 

Greenup 
*Hancock 
*Hardin.. . 
*Harrison 


*Henderson. . 
*Henry. 


ENROLLMENT 
Last This 


Eanooin: .... 
Livingston 
*Logan 


*McCreary 

*McLean 

*Meade... 
Menifee 


*Montgomery 
Morgan 
*Muhlenberg 


*Shelby 


*Simpson 


*Washington 
Wayne 
Webster 

*Whitley 


*Woodford 
Outstate 


*Indicates counties enrolling 100%. 
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The following 


indicates 


the enrollment by 


counties in each Congressional District for the year 


1930-1931. 
First DIstRICT— 


Caldwell 
Calloway 
Carlisle 
Crittenden 


Hickman 
Livingston 
Lyon.. 
Marshall........ 


Total (last yr.) 1174 


SeEcoND DIstRICT— 


Christian 
DEY c- ——e 
Hancock.......... 
Henderson 
Hopkins 

McLean 


Webster 


Metcalfe........ 
Muhlenberg... .. 
Simpson 

MIGU rae ie 
Warren 


Total (last yr.) 1268 


FourtH DistrRictT— 


Breckinridge. ... 
HEE: cs ss 
Grayson 


Ohio. . 
Taylor 
Washington 


Total 
Total (last yr.) 1212 


FirtH District— 


Jefferson........1616 


Total (last yr.) 1569 


SixtH DIstrict— 


58 
Campbell............ 115 
56 


Gallatin 
srant 


Pendleton.... 
Trimble 


Total (last yr.) 816 


EVENTH DIsSTRICT— 


Bourbon........ 106 
. 110 
Bet)... csc... 40 
Fayette...... 
Branklin.......... 


Total (last yr.) 1212 


E1cHutH DIstRIcT— 


Garrard 
Jessamine 


Madison... ..... ... 
Mercer 


Total (last yr.) 963 


Nintu District— 


Bath 


BNO... ss 
Fleming 
Greenup 
Harrison: ....::. 
Lawrence 

Lewis 


Nicholas 
Robertson 


Wolfe 


Total (last yr.) 1062 


Clinton 
Cumberland.... 
Harlan. . 
KehOS..6 os: 
Laurel... 
Leslie... 
McCreary 
Monroe 
Pulaski... . 
Rockcastle 
Russell. . 
Wayne....... 
Whitley.... 


TENTH DISTRICT— 
Floyd 


Total (last yr.) 590 


ELEVENTH DIstRICT— 
oar 


Bell. . Total: . . 


Total (last yr.) 1071 


ENROLLMENT BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS 


The following table shows the enrollment by 
Congressional Districts giving the rank of each for 
the year 1930-1931: 


. 1,616 
* 1,335 
_ 1,281 
1,214 
1,193 
1,154 
1,094 
1,094 
1,054 





HIGHER STANDARDS 


There is imperative need for raising the 
requirements under which teachers are 
permitted to enter the teaching profession. 
These requirements should be raised NOW. 
Teachers who entered the profession under 
lower standards should be encouraged to 
take a year or two off for additional train- 
ing. It is not fair to the children to keep 
untrained teachers in the classrooms so 
long as there is a surplus of teachers who 
have had broad and generous training. 
Teachers who are lacking in training would 
do well to anticipate the legal changes 
which are certain to require higher stand- 
ards in the near future. The teachers of 
both training and experience will be most 
in demand.—N. E. A. Journal. 





Report of Audit 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FiscAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1931 


Louisville, Kentucky, July 13, 1931 


To the Board of Directors, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky: 


GENTLEMEN: 

During the depression of 1930 your Association continued to consolidate and 
strengthen its financial position. Your revenues for the most part were maintained ona 
par with previous years. 

Cash and marketable securities on hand at the end of the fiscal year (June 30, 1931), 
totaled $36,118.83, having increased from $30,742.11 at June 30, 1930. 


INCOME AND EXPENSES— 
Total income for the twelve months ending June 30, 1931, exceeded total expenses by 
$4,660.25, as shown in detail on the Statement of Income and Expenses. 


The 1931 convention cost the Association $1,120.29 over and above revenues from 
booths, admissions, program advertising, etc. This loss, however, is absorbed by a 
$1,000.00 contribution from the Louisville Retail Merchants Association and a $500.00 
contribution from the Louisville Convention and Publicity League. 


Books AND RECORDS— 


As in other years, we found the books and subsidiary records in excellent condition 
and accurately reflecting the financial affairs of the Association. 


CERTIFICATE AND OPINION— 


The books of the Kentucky Education Association are audited annually. This 
audit is a continuation of that policy. 


The major purposes of the audit were to satisfy ourselves that all income and revenues 
properly accruing to your Association are being received by it, that cash received is 
properly recorded and deposited, that cash is disbursed only for authorized and proper 
purposes, and to establish the true incomes and expenses for the year, and the true 
financial condition at the close of the year. 


Conforming to the above, we hereby certify that we have made an audit of the books 
and records of the Kentucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 1931, 
and that, in our opinion, the accompanying Statement of Income and Expense and 
Balance Sheet correctly reflect the results of operations during the year ended June 30, 
1931, and the financial condition at June 30, 1931. 


HARVEY CARDWELL & COMPANY, 
By HARVEY CARDWELL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 





KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
INCOME AND EXPENSE JULY 1, 1930, TO JUNE 30, 1931 
INCOME— 
One Dollar for Membership and Fifty Cents for KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL Subscription per Member per Year, 
Plus Twenty-five Dollars each for Life Memberships $18 ,471.49 
Revenue from Advertising in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JoURNAL $ 3,714.94 
Less, Cash Discounts allowed 25.45 
3,689.49 
Income from the 1931 Annual Convention (consisting of 
booth rental, program advertising, contributions for 
speakers, and non-member admissions) 33222 69 
Donation from the Louisville Retail Merchants Association 1,000.00 
Donation from the Louisville Convention and Publicity 
500.00 
Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks 
1,294.20 
171.40 


Total Income for the Year July 1, 1930, to June 30,1931.......... $28,349.27 


@ EXPENSES— 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer $ 3,999.96 
Salary of Editor of KENrucKy SCHOOL JOURNAL 450.00 
Office Salaries, including Extra Help on KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL Mailing List 1,800.75 


Paid to Printer for Printing and Mailing the KENTUCKY 

SCHOOL JOURNAL 8,459.01 
Postage on the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 576.96 
Clerical work by Printer on Mailing List 130.30 
Cuts for Illustrations in the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL... 155.92 
Cost of Addressograph Plates and Frames used in Address- 

ing the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 329.97 
Miscellaneous Expense of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 310.83 
Rental of Hall, amounts paid Speakers, Printing, and 

other Expenses of the 1931 Convention. . 4,342.98 
Office Rental and Lights 849.70 
Office Stationery and Printing 406.66 
Office Supplies and Expense 55.58 
Office Postage ; 214.63 
Audit and Accounting Expense... ............. ccs cease 150.00 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures 131.19 
Telephone and Telegrams 121.63 
Expenses of Directors 354.03 
Expenses of Legislative Committee 154.45 
Expenses of Research Committee 1.60 
Expenses of President 196.33 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer 241.01 
National Education Association affiliation dues 70.00 
Miscellaneous Expenses 86.53 
Loss on bad Accounts 

Total Expenses for the Year July 1, 1930, to June 30, 
23 ,689.02 


Excess of Income Over Expenses for the Year July 1, —-—_-_—- 
1930, to June 30, 1931 $ 4,660.25 





KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 





KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1931 


CasH AND AssETs READILY CONVERTIBLE INTO CAsH— 
od Sap wid Sk 5g 9 acs a rai WK FAX 4k bos Ow HE $11,782.30 
(General Fund on Deposit with the Citizens Union. Fourth 
Street Bank, subject to the joint signature of the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer) 
Working Fund 
(On Deposit with the Citizens Union Fourth Street Bank, 
subject to the signature of the Secretary-Treasurer) 
Securities Owned—At Cost 
(The Market Value of these Securities on June 
30, 1931, is $22,005.00. These Securities 
are in a Deposit Box at the Citizens Union 
Fourth Street Bank, Louisville, Ky.) 
$5,000 Title Guarantee Trust Company 514% 
LOT LS ie A EE RE ee RO eee: $ 5,000. 
$2,000 Illinois Power Company 5% Bonds.... 2,000. 
50 shares Loutsville Gas and Electric Com- 
pany 6% preferred 
50 shares Kentucky Utilities Company 6% 
preferred 5,090. 
$1,000 American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 5% Bonds 1,068. 
$1,000 Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
Company 44%% Bonds.................. O37 «3 
$1,000 Missouri Pacific Railway Company 5% 
OL RS ie ee rere eee 1,002.5 
$1,000 Pacific Gas and Electric Company 414% 
BEDS os oie esa CS nieis Ee he EIS ew 975.00 
$1,000 Carter County, Kentucky road and 
bridge 5% Bonds 1,002.78 


TOLL GOST) SOGUTUINES 2s sk goa ee oe O22,050 59 
Accounts Receivable 248 . 33 
Less, allowance for doubtful accounts 39.00 
(For sales of booth rental, journal advt., etc.) ——-—————_—_ $209.33 
Interest accrued 560.17 
(Bond interest accrued but not due). a 
Total Cash and Assets Readily Convertible into Cash $36 , 888. 3: 


EQUIPMENT AND FIXTURES— 
Cost of Furniture and Fixtures............... $ 1,327.07 
Less, allowance for Depreciation at the rate of 
10% per annum 


Estimated Present Value of Furniture and Fixtures 
a a a uae dis eM odd BA a Whee SS 
(For use in Addressing the Kentucky School Journal). 
Total Equipment and Fixtures 14 


CLOT AT 2VEz o SSS Ran eee Sten Ste na $37,752.47 

Deduct—Unearned Membership Fees...................... 00005. 10,142.26 
(Represents the equity in the assets of the members of the Kentucky 
Education Association whose memberships are ‘“‘paid in advance”’ 

as of June 30, 1931.) —_—_———— 

$27 ,610. 21 








